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RAILWAY FARES. 

RAILWAY directors seem especially prone to indulge in 
the “vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself,” and to the 
exhibition of a pugnacious spirit that admits of neither rest 
nor peace, And of all railway directors those of the south 
of England lines appear most especially prone to the de- 
velopment of these characteristics, They cannot let well 
alone; they are as much given to contention as the proverbial 
Hibernian ; they are uncomfortable, save in an atmosphere 
of strife ; and, consequently, they must always have a war on 
their hands. They were wont, from lust of “territory " and 
prompted by a spirit of greedy exclusiveness, to war among 
themselves; and they kept up this game till it landed all 
their companies in financial embarrassment and some of 
them in absolute bankruptcy. Now, having stanched their 
intestine feuds, they have declared war upon the travelling 
public, and are bent upon replenishing their exhausted 
coffers—exhausted, be it remembered, by their own reckless 
extravagance and folly—by dipping their hands into the 
pockets of their customers, In this policy they are as 
likely to ‘‘o'erleap themselves and fall o’ t’other side,” as they 
did in their previous course, Strange, that the happy mean 
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of moderation, good sense, and sound commercial judgment, 
can never be hit by railway managers ! 

After years of contention, as costly as it was selfish and 
mean, the South-Eastern, London and Brighton, and 
Londun, Chatham, and Dover companies, formed, about 
twelve months ago, what was called a working union, the 
immediate result being a general advance of fares on the 
several lines, That was the first overt act of war against 
the public, The next step was the introduction of a bill 
into Parliament to sanction the amalgamation of the three 
companies into one, in order, as was alleged, that the 
working expenses might be curtailed without lessening the 
accommodation provided for the public. That, however, as 
events proved, was merely the ostensible, not the real, object 
of the measure, This latter purpose was embodied in 
certain tolls and fares clauses, in virtue of which the com- 
panies were to be entitled to charge greatly-enhanced 
rates—in fact, to exact, practically, whatever fares they 
pleased, The House of Lords refused to pass these clauses, 
and the bill was immediately withdrawn : proving, beyond 
a doubt, that the object the promoters had in view was 
increased fares, and not amalgamation or economy, 
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Thus checkmated in one move, the south of England 
railway magnates have determined to accomplish their 
object, and at the same time revenge their defeat upon the 
public, by other means. They have put in force the full 
powers of taxation they possess, if they have not in some 
instances exceeded them. On the lst instant a general 
advance of fares was instituted, and that, too, with no other 
notification than that a “revision” was to take place, This 
“revision,” so euphemistically announced, is equivalent to a 
rise of from 10 to as much as 100 per cent on the scale that 
obtained a year ago. The chief sinners in this matter are 
the Brighton and the London, Chatham, and Dover Com- 
panies, though the South-Eastern has followed suit, and if 
in a lesser degree, that, we suppose, is solely because that 
company had a smaller margin to work upon, having 
already made freer use of its charging powers than its allies, 
This movement, aggravating as it is, shows what reason the 
public have to thank the Peers for refusing the extra powers 
sought ; for it is clear that, had they been granted, the 
directors would assuredly have made use of them, 

The conduct of the companies has, of course, excited 
great indignation on the part of that portion of the com- 
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munity more immediately affected, and for some days past 
the newspapers have been flooded with letters of complaint 
and remonstrance, We do not suppose that these com- 
plaints, however just, or the arguments employed, how- 
ever conclusive, will have the slightest influence on the 
railway magnates, who are amenable only to two sorts of 
influence, at least for the present; and these are—the 
objections of shareholders to the course adopted and a 
decrease of revenue, On the first the public need not 
rely, for it is natural that if dividends are not affected 
injuriously shareholders will be quiescent. To make 
the second effective rests with the travelling public them- 
selves, It is as vain to rail against the directors as it 
is to reason with them; for by neither process will they be 
induced to abate one penny of their exactions, Were 
railway magnates open to conviction, or capable of under- 
standing an appeal to principles of justice, it would be easy 
to show that in thus raising their fares they are acting both 
unfairly and unwisely : unfairly, because they are violating 
an implied contract, in reliance upon which many persons 
have located themselves in the vicinity of stations, and 
capital has been invested in the erection of dwellings there ; 
and unwisely, because their conduct is sure to drive both 
present and prospective traffic from their lines, But it is 
no use reasoning or remonstrating with directors. The only 
effective course is to make them feel the operation of the 
law that when a thing is unreasonably dear men cease 
to use it. All who can, therefore, should dispense with the 
services of the peccant railways; let them resort to omni- 
buses and steam-boats, where these are available, and to 
pedestrianism where that is practicable ; and let those who 
must travel by railway always do so by the cheapest class 
possible, even though some degree of inconvenience and 
discomfort be thereby incurred, This course would un- 
doubtedly diminish revenue, and so have an immediate 
effect on shareholders, if not on directors; for the former 
will not see the force of depreciating their property merely 
to indulge the caprice or gratify the spite of the latter, 

This, however, will only have a temporary effect. When 
the pressure is withdrawn, the old courses will be resorted 
to, The public, therefore, must look out for more perma- 
nent means of checking railway extortion; and this can 
only be found in Parliamentary interference, It is from 
Parliament that the railway companies derive their powers. 
But for the sanction of the Legislature, railways could 
not have been made ; but for its countenance and protec- 
tion, not a few of them would have to discontinue opera- 
tions; they would be seized by creditors, the companies 
wound up, and the lines and plant sold to the highest 
bidder, This is notably the case with one at least of the 
companies now complained of ; and, were all known, it is 
probably that of others, As Parliament, then, has made the 
companies, and as the people make the Parliament, it is 
for the people to take care that Parliament shall protect 
them against the curse of company monopoly, Nearly every 
man who travels by railway must now be a voter under one 
qualification or other, and in some place or other ; and every 
one should make his influence felt in the forthcoming and 
at future elections, Pledges to protect the public against the 
tyranny of companies, railway and others, should be exacted 
from every candidate for Parliamentary honours ; and when 
a really people’s Parliament shall have been chosen, the 
public interests could be protected in several ways—first 
by re-revision of the tariff of fares ; second, by buying up 
the lines for behoof of the community, as has been done with 
the telegraphs ; or by sanctioning new lines wherever asked 
for, and thus again letting loose among the companies the 
demon of competition, By introducing division among the 
railway rogues the community may come by a fair measure 
of jusiice, and secure for itself a portion of the benefits con- 
ferred by theiron highways, But toaccomplish this willrequire 
organisation, systematic action, and persevering vigilance, 
The companies are united bodies, and can easily bring con- 
centrated action to bear in effecting their ends; whereas 
the public are merely separate, disintegrated atoms ; and on 
these facts, no doubt, directors rely. But the public may 
easily take a leaf from their opponents’ book: they can 
organise likewise, and may speedily become by far the more 
powerful organisation of the two. To this end we would 
suggest that a “ Railway Travellers’ Protection Association” 
should be at once formed, with a small entry fee, and 
agencies throughout the country to expose abuses, act upon 
the election of members of the House of Commons, watch 
the action of Parliament, and generally to protect the 
interests of the public against the machinations ond extor- 
tions of directors, Combination could thus be met and 
defeated by combination, and the community become, as it 
should be, the master, and not the slave, of the companies 
and their directors and officials, 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

On the morning of Thursday, July 30, a small instalment towards 
the great convenience which the public is hereafter to receive 
from the use of this magnificent quay was made by the formal 
opening of the footway from Westminster to Essex-street, Strand. 
There was an utter absence of ceremony about the matter beyond 
the attendance of a large number of invited visitors, who, at half- 
past eleven, straggled along the pavement, headed by Sir John 
‘Thwaites, the chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, ac- 
companied by Lord John Manners, Mr. Tite, Mr. Ayrton, Mr, 
Cowper, and Mr, Bazalgette, the engineer and designer of the 
works. The footway thus opened is beautifully flagged with 
Yorkshire stone for about two thirds of its length. The remainder 
is not yet paved, but is very neatly covered with fine soft gravel, 
and will be paved in a few days. The path at present only 
extends from Westminster Bridge to Essex-street, Strand, t 
might have been continued to Temple-gardens, along the front 
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of which the embankment is quite finished, but, curiously 


enough, the Benchers have not granted to the public a 
temporary right of passing up any one of the many avenues which 
lead through their buildings. Such an interdict only requires 
notice to lead to its removal, The difference between reaching 
the embankment at the Temple and at Essex-street will be obvious 
to any who have to hurry over the space between the City and the 
Houses of Parliament. The pathway now opened is a portion of 
the great main promenade which is to be given to the public when 
the whole work is finished, It is a plain flagged pavement of 
20 ft. wide, One side abuts on the parapet of the embankment 
itself, the other on the roadway, which is nowhere less than 100 ft. 
wide, except under Waterloo Bridge, where, from architectural 
necessities it has to be narrowed. A great deal has been lost at 
Westminster Bridge by the very wide space which has been given 
to the owners of the houses in Whitehall-place, Some of these 
fortunate individuals, who have thus had their mansions improved, 
have also been granted large gums in compensation for the advan- 
tage effected. F 

What in Paris is called “ Haussmannising” is sometimes sadly 
wanted in London, As faras it has gone, however, the Thames 
Embankment isa very beautiful piece of work, and, as a great link 
in the promised chain, it is deserving of all praise. Only those 
who inspect it from an engineering and architectural point of view 
can appreciate the difficulties that had to be overcome in its con- 
struetion and the exquisite finish with which the works have been 
perfected, In the opinion of all engineers, both English and foreign, 
there never has been so colossal a work in granite put together 
with the same completeness, It all literally fits with the neatness 
of cabinet-work, and some of the landing-stages and piers will 
remain for centuries as models of what the perfect finish of such 
works should be, Some idea may be formed of the magnitude and 
importance of the undertaking when we say that a river wall in 
granite 8 ft. in thickness has Bo built so as to dam out nearly 
30 acres of the river; that this wall is nearly 7000 ft, long ; that it 
averages more than 40 ft. high, and its foundations go from 16 ft. 
to 30 ft, below the bed of the river. In the formation of this wall 
and the auxiliary works of drainage, subways, and filling in with 
earth behind ‘it, there have been used nearly 700,000 cubic feet of 
granite, about 30,000,000 bricks, over 300,000 bushels of cement, 
nearly 1,000,000 cubic feet of concrete; 125,000 cubic yards of 
earth have had to be dug out,and no less than 1,200,000 cubic yards 
of earth filled in, Such stupendous quantities of material, ex- 
pended over so short a space of ground, have never been heard 
of till now, and would, if so employed, have been equal to building 
half a dozen structures like the great Pyramid. 

In 1840, Mr, James Walker prepared a plan for the Corporation, 
followed by Mr, Page and others at various subsequent dates, The 
line laid down by Mr. Walker, which differs but slightly from that 
of other promoters, had been approved and recommended by 
various Parliamentary Committees and Royal Commissions, until 
at length it received the sanction of Parliament, The frontage 
line to which a solid embankment should be carried out was fixed 
and handed over in the form of an Act to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in 1862, The scheme for the embankment of the south 
side of the Thames originated with the Metropolitan Board of 
works, and an Act for its construction was obtained in 1863, The 
designs for the Thames Embankment, as now constructed, both on 
the north and south sides of the river, are entirely original, having 
been prepared for the Board by their engineer, Mr. J, W, Bazalgette, 
and approved and adopted by them, Those for the north side were 
completed and contracts let and the works commenced in February, 
1864, The works for the south side were commenced in September, 
1865, 

The Northern Embankment, which extends between Westminster 
and Blackfriars Bridges, is let in three contracts; the aggregate 
length being 6640 ft., and the coat of the works, as tendered for, 
£875,000, The Southern Embankment extends from Westminster 
Bridge up the river towards Vauxhall Bridge, and a portion of the 
works consists in widening and a part in narrowing the river, The 
total cost of the contract is £309,000, the length of the new road- 
way from Westminster Bridge to Vauxhall Bridge being 5000 ft, 
and its width 60ft. The footway from Westminster to Lambeth 
Bridge, in front of St. Thomas's Hospital, was opened to the public 
in March last, and has been very much used by them since that 
date. The paved footway next the river from Westminster Bridge 
to the Temple, on the Northern Embankment, together with 
the Westminster steam-boat pier, were, on Thursday week, opened 
to the public. The approaches to the footway are from Vil- 
liers-street, Wellington-strect, and Essex-street, Strand; and 
at a subsequent period, which is not stated, the road will be 
continued from the embankment along the new street to the 
Mansion House ; altogether thirty-seven acres of land being re- 
claimed from the mud and slime of the river side by the embank- 
ment, These are to be laid out in approaches, ornamental grounds, 
gardens, and houses, All these, however, depend on the railway 
works being sufficiently advanced to admit of such completion ; 
and when these are to be finished it is almost impossible to say, 
Certainly, few who are acquainted with the subject will be inclined 
to contradict the statement that at least two years will elapse 
before the public get the use of the greatest and most magnificent 
thoroughfare yet made in London, After walking along the 
embankment to the pier at Essex-street, Sir John Thwaites, the 
chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, took off his hat, 
and, standing almost alone, declared the road open. At this signal 
a sort of intermittent salute was fired, and the public were at once 
admitted to the use of the footway, 


Tue DRAMATIC CRITIC of the Morning Post, in noticing Mr. Disraeli’s 
tragedy of ** Alarcos"’—produced a few nights ago at Astley’s—suggests 
that the Opposition may have prevailed upon the manager of Astley’s 
Theatre to produce that work with the view of throwing discredit on the 
Conservative leader at a very critical moment; and he advises the Govern- 
ment to take its revenge, and lose no time, now that the general election 
is at hand, in getting Earl Russell's “ Don Carlos” brought out at the 
Surrey. 

ACCIDENTS TO PLEASURE PARTIFES.—On Sunday night a serious 
accident occurred toa pleasure-van on the Clapham-road, between Stockwell 
and the Rise. It appears that a number of persons in the employment of 
Mr. Rimmel, the perfumer, had engaged a van to go to Walton-heath, The 
van in returning had reacbed the Clapham-road, when one of the wheels 
suddenly gave way, and the immense vehicle turned over with a great 
crash, Nine persons, the majority of whom were on the outside of the 
van, were seriously injured, and were conveyed in cabs to St. Thomas's 
Hoepital. A similar mischance, it appears, occurred to a party of York- 
shire Sunday excursionists, at Heckmondwike. A waggonette, containing 
twelve persons, from Bradford, was travelling to Flockton, when, on 
descending a hill at the first-named place, one of the shafts broke, and the 
horse, being alarmed, started off at a terrific pace. The vehicle was over- 
turned and rolled over upon its unfortunate occupants, Six of them were 
much injured, and one is not expected to survive. The others were also 
bruised and shaken. 

Tur Prick OF Wirkat.-—The average price of wheat for the six weeks 
ending July 18 was as follows: —Week ending June 13, 70s. 8d.; June 20, 
67a, 6d, ; June 27, 66s, 1d. ; July 4, 678, 5d. ; July 11, 67s. 7d. ; and July 18, 
66s, 7d, Sensible as the decline has been from the highest point reached 
this year, the fall in prices may be said to be only just beginning, and by 
September we shall probably see an average of 55s, or 56s. per quarter, 
In dealing with this question, it is important to note the great expansion 
in the supplies of wheat received from the United States, compared 
as follows in the five months ending May 31 this year with the correspond- 
ing periods of 1867 and 1866 :— 


1867, 1836, 

Cwt. Cwt. 
January . 194,046 214,050 
February .. ee 215,255 45,747 
March o- o 98,943 31,183 
April oe ee os 357,476 172,117 12,104 
May ae o. . 808,498 177,755 12,076 


Total oe « 8 * 858,116 315,160 
| The supplies from the United States may be now expected to continue cn 
| alarge scale so long as prices are maintained on uhis side of the Atlantic 
at a point sufficiently remunerative to induce shipments. The wheat crop 
is also a good one this year in France, so that there can be little doubt that 
‘ we have once more entered upon a period of cheap bread, 
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FRANCE. 

According to late accounts from Plombiéres, the health of the 
Emperor is in a more satisfactory state. After undergoing the 
thermal treatment, he felt some fatigue fortwo days, but he is now 
much better, and has resumed his usual drives, A ball having been 
offered to his Majesty and suite, it was declined, with a request 
that the money to be expended upon it should be distributeq 
amongst the poor. The Emperor lives very quietly, very retireq 
and is constantly engaged in the business of the State. The Court 
occupies the whole of one wing of the Hotel Napoléon, Containing 
about sixty beds, Two gendarmes are seated at the door of };j. 
cabinet guarding the entrance, and two valets attend immediately 
upon the Emperor. 

The suppression by the prefect of an electoral meeting at Nimes 
has aroused a strong feeling of indignation in the country, It was 
supposed that the new law would extend the right of public meet. 
ing; but it now appears that it will work in an opposite direction 
The Government has carried the election for the department of 
Gard, its candidate having obtained a large majority over the two 
Opposition candidates, 

M. Grévy, the Opposition candidate for the Jura, was, on 
Tuesday, elected batonnier of the Order of Advocates of Parjs 
This is entirely a political nomination, because M, Grévy, thoush 
a man of great talent and an orator, has not sufficient practice at 
the Bar to be placed at the head of the profession on forensic 
grounds only. The prefect of the Jura, to oppose M, Grivy’s 
election as a deputy, has published, in three semi-official journals 
of the department, the wild proclamation calling for the assassi- 
nation of the Emperor which M. Paul de Cassagnac first brought 
out in Paris, and the authorship of which has falsely been attri- 
buted to M, Felix Pyat. The prefect tells the electors that this 
bloody factum is the programme of the Opposition in general and 
M. Grévy in particular. 

The following, quoted by an official authority from a semi- 
official statement, is the French bill of costs for war since the 
accession of the present Emperor :— 


rancs, £ 
Crimean War ee 1,348,000,000 oe 53,920,000 
Italian War .. oe oe 345,000,600 oe 13,800,000 
Chinese War .. ee oe 166,000,000 aia 6,640,000 


Occupation of Rome ee 50,000,000... 2,000,000 
s Syria PY 28,000,000 se 1,120,000 
Supplementary expenses .. 89,000,000 ae 3,560,000 


Total .. 2,026,000,000—.. “81,040,000 
There is a trifle of £24,000,000 for the Mexi expedition not 
included in this statement, which raises the total to about 


£105,000,000, 
AUSTRIA. 

The Austrian Government is showing its intention of carrying 
out the popular policy by placing at the head of the provincial 
governments officers whose views are entirely in unison with a 
liberal constitution, whereas the former officials were of that 
school which recognises no form of government but that which is 
of the most absolute and arbitrary character. 

In spite of the declaration of the Austrian Government, the 
meeting of the German Rifles Guild at Vienna has been made to 
assume a distinctly political character, Emperors may perceive 
the necessity for reticence, but professors do not. These learned 
men in Germany are nothing if not political, and they have talked 
politics incessantly during the meeting of the Rifles Guild. They 
ament the exclusion of Austria from Germany, and charge it as 

crime upon Count Bis marck and the Prussian people, 


BULGARIA. 
The Bulgarian movement seems to have completely miscarried ; 
a telegram from Routschouck, however, announces a fresh engage- 
ment, in which the insurgents have lost thirty-eight men, and 
many arrests have been made by the Government of Roumania at 


Ibraila. 
SPAIN. 

A storm appears to be gathering in Spain, Insurrectionary 
bands are now reported to be forming in Aragon, who are com- 
manded by a brigadier. The Government are in alarm at the 
disappearance of General Zabala from Lugo, the residence assigned 
tohim, Bands of insurgents are also reported to have appeared 
in the Sierra Morena, and there are serious dissensions between 
the civil and military authorities at Barcelona. The Queen is said 
to be very ill at La Granja, After some delay, the Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier have been permitted to take up thei 
residence at Lisbon, 

ITALY. 


The debate upon the Tobacco Convention commenced on Monday 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Towards the close of the sitting 
Signor Rattazzi commenced a speech which he concluded to-day, 
He severely condemned the Tobacco Convention, considering it 
most disadvantageous to the State, and arguing that the require- 
ments of the Treasury could be met by a fresh issue of bonds upon 
the ecclesiastical property. 


. THE UNITED STATES. 

President Johnson has sent a message to Congress suggesting 
several amendments to the Constitution of the United States, His 
principal propositions are that the President and Vice-President 
shall each be chosen for the term of six years, and be ineligible for 
re-election ; that their election shall be direct, t!\us dispensing with 
conventions for nomination and all the intermediate agencies of 
party organisation ; that the senators shall be elected by the 
people; and that the Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold office during the term of twelve years instead of 
for life, President Johnson says he has long entertained tlie 
views expressed in his message, and that, time, observation, and 
experience having strengthened them, he submits them to Congress 
as an act of public duty. 

The Senate has amended the bill for the protection of naturalised 
citizens abroad by striking out the reprisal clause and substituting 
therefor a clause authorising the President to suspend diplomatic 
relations with the offending Government, The Senate passed a 
bill on the 23rd ult, to “ facilitate the establishment of a line of 
steam-ships between New York and certain ports of Europe.” The 
bill provides that a subsidy of 600,000dols, per annum shall |e 
paid by the United States Government to the vessels for carrying 
Lt —— mails, 

e Fenian senators have been holding a secret conclave at 
Buffalo. The object of this meeting is wahsows, and the doois 
are guarded by armed sentinels, 


HAYTI. 

The New York journals publish intelligence from Hayti statin 
that the British representative at Port-au-Prince has tepanaed rh 
indemnity from Salnave to cover the damage done to British war 
vessels during the recent revolution, Several Generals have been 
shot by Salnave without trial, 


. WEST INDIES. 

Intelligence from the West Indies announces that the islands of 
St. Thomas and San Domingo are suffering intensely from drought. 
A cyclone visited Barbadoes on July 10, and much damage was 
done to the shipping. 


A MURDER, about which there is at present some mystery, has been 
committed at Wells. Early on Monday morning a navvy named Bisgrove 
was found in a field kneeling beside the dead body of a companion named 
Cornish, who had been killed by blows on the head, Bisgrove said he went 
into the field to sleep by the side of Cornish, and that while there a tall 
navvy caine with a large stone and dropped it on Cornish’s head, smashing 
his skull and killing him, A stone covered with blood and hair was found 
in an adjoining stream. The men were engaged in making the Cheddar 
Valley Railway. Several persons are in custody on suspicion of being cou- 
cerned in the murder, 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN AMERICA. 


United States all parties are just now heey peering 
Ww 


he per ee 
ip Presidential election, an event which in its resu 


t shal € , 
het iing of the United States this method of choosing the 


i ecutive is set out at length, and the law of Con- 
a wae pa to carry the Constitution into effect, and also to 
name the particular days for the various elections that are neces- 
sary. The system is a complex one, and in theory is founded on 
the idea that the mass of voters have not sufficient intelligence to 
choose a President, but must elect a representative body, known as 
the ‘Electoral College,” to do it for them, _ The design of the 
framers of the Constitution was that this x Electoral College 
should be free to select for President any man it chose from among 
the American people, the only conditions being that he should be 
an American born and at least thirty-five years of age, In prac- 
tice, however, the peo le select the candidate in advance, as has 
already been done in the nominations of Grant and Seymour; and, 
although the voters go through the form of voting for electors, 
those electors are pledged in advance to vote only for the candi- 
dates already selected for them by their respective political parties, 

This year the Presidential election will be held on Tuesday, 
Nov. 3; and on that day over five million voters will cast their 
ballots, throughout the United States, for the electors set up by 
one or the other party. Brey American who has a ri ht to vote 
for the humblest local office has a right to vote for Presidential 
electors; and Con , beyond appointing the day, has no consti- 
tutional power to interfere either with the mode of conducting the 
election or with the classes of cit‘zens who have the right to vote. 
That is under the control of the State Legislatures, each of which 
regulates the election in its own State. Congress, it is true, has 
imposed various conditions upon the Southern States, as to the 
classes that shall or shall not have the right to vote; but the 
power to do this is questioned, and is one of the points at issue in 
the contest itself. It happens from this separate State jurisdiction 
over the actual voting that the qualifications of the voters differ 
in different States. Thus in New York and Pennsylvania a 
foreign immigrant must become “naturalised” by five years’ 
residence before he can vote; but in several of the Western 
States a much shorter term only is required, in some cases 
not more than one year. In Massachusetts every male negro 
over twenty-one can vote; in New York only such as have 
a certain amount of taxable property; while in Pennsylvania 
no negro can vote, no matter how large his estates. The founda- 
tion of the American right to vote is usually the payment of a tax; 
but the amount of tax varies in different States, and in some there 
are very strict “registry laws.” Thus, in New York, the voter, a 
certain number of days before the election, must present himself 
toa “ board of registry,” and prove his right to vote. No one not 
thus registered can vote. In Pennsylvania, however, any citizen 
of the State who has resided ten days in the electoral district can 
vote if he has within the previous two years paid a tax, the 
minimum of which is only 25c. currency, about 84d. In effect, 
however, suffrage is so universal in the United States that it is 
within the power of the poorest to establish their right to vote, as 
political committees are ready to pay their taxes for them, The 
voting is always done by ballot. 

At the Presidential election, as has been already stated, the 
people vote for electors, acertain number of which are apportioned 
to each State. This apportionment is founded upon the repre- 
sentation of the States in Congress, Thus, New York, having two 
senators and thirty-one representatives in Congress, is given thirty- 
three electors ; Delaware, having two senators and one representa- 
tive, is given three electors, The total number of the “ Electoral 
College,” therefore, amounts to the whole number of senators and 
representatives in Congress, and for the Presidential election of 
next November will be made up as follows :— 

New England States. Maine, 7; Vermont, 5; Rhode Island, 4; 
New Hampshire, 5; Massachusetts, 12; Connecticut, 6: total, 39. 

Middle States—New York, 33; Ohio, 21; Delaware, 3; West 
Virginia, 5; New Jersey, 7; Pennsylvania, 26; Maryland, 7: 
total, 102, 

Western States.—Indiana, 13 ; Iowa, 8; Kentucky, Ll; Missouri, 
11; Michigan, 8; Minnesota, 4; Llinois, 15; Kansas, 3; Tenne see, 
10; Nebraska, 3; Wisconsin, 8: total, 94, 

Pacific States.—California, 5; Nevada, 3; Oregon, 3: total, 11. 

These twenty-seven States, constituting the “North,” have 
therefore a total electoral vote of 246, 

“ Reconstructed” Southern States,—North Carolina, 9; Georgia, 
9; Alabama, 8; Arkansas, 5; South Carolina, 6; Florida, 3; 
Louisiana, 7: total, 47. 

“ Unreconstructed” Southern States—Virginia, 10; Texas, 6; 
Mississippi, 7: total, 23. 

Total number of the Electoral College, 316, 

Whether Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas will be permitted to 
vote depends upon Congress, They are not “reconstructed,” and 
therefore their votes may be refused when, in February next, the 
formal counting of the electoral votes is done at Washington. This 
course is already foreshadowed by a bill passed by Congress. 

Any citizen of the United States who is qualified to vote for 
electors may himself be an elector, so that the field to choose from 
is a broad one, In each State the voters vote for as many electors 
as that State is entitled to have in the college. They are not 
chosen by separate districts as members of the Congress are, but 
by States; so that, in practice, each State throws her undivided 
electoral vote for ane or the other candidate, Thus, in New York, 
each voter votes a ballot containing thirty-three names, and the 
majority party gets all the electoral votes of the State, thirty- 
three, while the minority gets none. It therefore can happen that 
a party which controls only a minority of the popular votes of the 
United States will, by carrying the large States, succeed in getting 
a majority of the electors, and thus successfully elect their candi- 
date for President, Such was the case in the first election of 
Abraham Lincoln in 1860, and in the election of James Buchanan 
in 1856, In 1860, however, there were four parties in the field, and 
in 1856 three, This year there are but two, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible that the minority of the popular vote can succeed in securing 
the majority of the electors, In each American State next 
November the voters will cast their ballots either for the 
Republican or the Democratic list of candidates for electors, 
These are already well known in America, having been selected by 
the various political State Conventions long before either party 
held its National Convention, In practice, however, they are 
merely “dummies,” one set pledged to vote for Grant, if chosen 
electors, and the other for Seymour. It is not necessary to con- 
sider the ultimate decision given to the House of Representatives 
in Case no one candidate shall receive a majority of the electoral 
vote, as when but two are in the field such a thing is almost 
impossible, 

_ The method of conducting an American Presidential campaign 
18 one which is calculated to and is adopted for the purpose of 
creating great excitement throughout the country, The object of 
the politicians is to bring out every vote; and to so interest every 
citizen that he will take the trouble of depositing his ballot. The 
processes adopted to effect this are always a serious interference 
to trade, and business is almost at a standstill during the two or 
three months before the election. ‘The organisation of each party 
for this purpose is the same. ‘here is a “ National Committee” to 
Gverlook the whole, Iu each State there is a “Central Committee” 
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to superintend that State, subordinate to which are sub-committees 
in each city, county, town, township, and finally down to each 
election division ; for the entire country is divided up into separate 
divisions for voting purposes, each containing on an average 
500 voters, These committees are constantly at work to ad- 
vance the interests of their party, by maintaining a ceaseless 
agitation, They buy up newspapers, organise meetings, and em- 
ploy itinerant orators ; flood the country with political pamphlets, 
cover the walls and fences with placards, get up displays of music 
and fireworks and gigantic processions of torchlights and banners, 
to strike beholders with an idea of their strength ; superintend the 
registration of voters, pay taxes for the r, collect money from 
the rich, and, finally, in doubtful places they plan whatever little 
cheating arrangements they may consider necessary to secure a 
majority. Some of the meetings and processions organised are 
marvels, taking entire cities and counties, as it were, by storm, 
These committees are composed always of energetic politicians, 
who labour day and night, generally without pay, success being 
the only reward hoped for. As the campaign progresses these 
efforts increase in earnestness, and the country is wrought into 
wild excitement, Politics fill every newspaper, and are the theme 
of every conversation. The widest range of discussion is permitted, 
and characters may be blackened to one’s heart’s content. The 
general frenzy culminates on the day of election; after which the 
successful party indulges in extravagant demonstrations of joy, and 
then the nation sinks into repose. 


SIEGE OPERATIONS AT CHATHAM. 

ONE of those very pretty siege attacks both by land and sea 
for which Chatham is celebrated at the close of the drill season 
was made on the “lines” on Wednesday in the presence of a 
great muster of spectators, The reason for these annual siege 
reviews at Chatham, which are always beautiful and sometimes of 
the greatest interest, may be told in a few words, Chatham is the 
finishing school for the Royal Engineers, and there the last prac- 
tical touches are given to their most technical education. There is 
taught practically what is almost always elsewhere taught theo- 
retically, A real siege on the formidable Chatham lines is under- 
taken—sometimes on the sea side, sometimes on the land, Every 
year the place of attack is different, and therefore, a!so, is the plan 
of defence, But both assailants and defenders, as far as the works 
go, do precisely what they would doin actual warfare, and the works 
of attack are as well and solidly completed as were those before 
Sebastopol itself. When all these works, however, are done, it is 
usual to utilise them by a great siege attack on the lines, and by 
blowing up part of the new-made hone, with not too heavy charges, 
but enough to illustrate the action’ of mines, 

On Wednesday the programme included all these feats of battle; 
but it was, on the whole, rather too pretentious for the handful of 
men at disposal, “The thin red line” was thin everywhere, and 
at places so thin as to be quite imaginary. The whole force under 
arms, both besiegers and defenders, was not more than 4000 men, 
and the work to be done would have required 40,000, The siege, 
therefore, was a bey 4 imaginary one, and, from the same troops 
having to be moved by long distances to the different points of 
attack, there were terribly long intervals between the acts, The 
theory of the attack and defence was supposed to be as follows :— 
The whole of the south-west face of Chatham lines had been regu- 
larly invested from St, Mary’s Creek along New Brompton. For 
all the first and greater part of the second parallels, however, there 
was not sufficient ground, so these were taken for granted ; but 
the third and fourth parallels were complete in their minutest 
detail, except that, for the same want of space, the fourth had 
to be drawn up nearer to the besieged works than could 
ever have happened in actual warfare. These works were 
beautifully finished, in some parts the earth being as much as 
25 ft. thick, the minimum now c snsidered necessary to resist heavy 
rifled guns from fortifications, Every device known to modern 
siege operations was carried out, and one, a new one, but likely to 
come into use extensively—a screen battery—was built to per- 
fection, The besiegers were supposed to be about to make an 
attack on four points simultaneously, but, as the troops were not 
enough for such manceuvres, two attacks were made, the first of 
which was repulsed, and then, after a very long pause, two others, 
which were successful, Before the attack commenced Lord Napier 
of Magdala, with General Murray, who was in command, rode 
round the lines of the besiegers and inspected them from first to 
last. Soon after two o'clock the mimic siege began with a slight 
attack on the.extreme left of the position at St. Mary’s Hornwork 
and from St, Mary’s Creek, This, however, was a very slight 
affair, and only interesting from the fact of the garrison springing 
seme torpedoes under water when they saw the boats coming, 
These of coutse, were sprung long before the boats ‘were 
in danger; but their effect was quite enough to show what a ter- 
rible engine of river and naval warfare may be made of these hidden 
machines. On Wednesday, though their charges were small, their 
shock was very heavy, and they sent the sea flying up in gigantic 
columns high into the air, They would have broken the back of 
any vessel of war that had been close over them at the time of their 
explosion, 

This, however, was but a picturesque episode of the attack; the 
real business was done against Prince Henry's Bastion, to take 
which by escalade was next attempted. The besiegers sprung 
their mine; and a great mine it was, too, heaving up the earth 
like water as its great mass of flame and water rushed out into the 
air, Under cover of a great fire, and the confusion supposed to be 
created by the explosion of the mine, the storming-party divided 
into three divisions, and, headed by sappers and the ladder-parties, 
rushed across the open. In a few minutes they were acros3 and had 
their ladders down into the ditch, and the wholethirty-two carried 
across again and laid against the bastion at the other side, and 
the men instantly began to swarm up them under a covering fire 
from their own supports, The garrison, however, were not to be 
taken by surprise; they swarmed to the defence in numbers, and 
one would have thought from the incessant roar that some 10,000 
men had been engaged, so continuous was the crack of the Snider 
rifle, It seems almost incredible that a single weapon can be made 
to fire so fast, Companies firing with it on Wednesday seemed to be 
delivering long, irregular, but always sustained volleys. The 
assailants got a footing in the bastion, but their triumph was to 
be only short lived, The besieged were too strong for them, and, 
after one of the most animated mimic contests that have been seen 
at Chatham, the assailants were fairly driven out and fore d down 
their ladders peli-mell, and, in spite of the covering fire from their 
mortars and shells, were chased across the open back to their 
trenches. Had it been real warfare, they would have been almost 
annihilated—certainly would have got such a lesson as would have 
effectually prevented any resumption of the assault for that day at 
least. The enemy, however, were supposed to be all-powerful, and 
determined to take the place at any cost. After a short respite, 
therefore, two other attacks were made on the enfeebled garrison ; 
but by this time both were together, and therefore successful, The 
rear of the beseigers’ works at St, Mary's Sallyport was only de- 
fended by a very bene stockade opening on St. Mary’s Creek ; 
while the Redan battery on the east centre was supposed to have 
been destroyed by the fire of the fourth parallel, and to have had 
a lodgment effected in it. The stockade was taken first. By acon- 
tinuous fire from the gun-boats and ships’ launches its defenders 
were driven from it, and, under cover of this attack, a party of en- 
gineers advanced towards it and affixed a heavy charge of powder, 
which was fired on their retiring by means of a long fuse, and in an 
instant the greater part of the massive stockade was laid in splinters 
far and near. The explosion was the signal for the advance on the 
sallyport and also for the storming of the Redan, both of which 
were Low commenced in earnest, The sallyport was lost in a few 
minutes, for there were no guns to oppose the assailants and only 
a handful of men, With the Redan, however, it was very different, 
aud it made a fierce fight; but the fire of the assailants was too 
heavy. ‘heir covering parties enabled their sappers to get to 
work ; aad in a fow minutes a rough, strong “trestle” bridge was 
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thrown across the ditch, and then it was all over. The defenders 
had to beat a hasty retreat; and the two columns of. attack, 
uniting, drove the whole garrison, amid a terrific uproar of mus- 
ketry, from point to ae till there was nothing left to defend; 
and this very naturally brought the whole proceeding to a close. 


STATUE OF THE LATE KING LEOPOLD AT 
ANTWERP. 


ANTWER? has just been the scene of some grand fétes, attended, 
however, with a quarrel among the local authorities, A statue of 
the late King has been erected in the city, and the Chamber of 
Commerce wished to make the occasion of ifs inauguration a grand 
festival, To this the Communal Council were opposed, because of 
an old grudge they entertained against his late Majesty for refusing 
to order the demolition of a part of the new citadel which the 
Council fancied threatened the town. Their wishes have since 
been complied with, but certain members of the Council are still 
implacable, Hence it occurred that on Sunday morning, on which 
day the statue was inaugurated, the walls of Antwerp were pla- 
carded \vith proclamations from the office of the burgomaster and 
counter-proclamations from the Chamber of Commerce, The civic 
authorities, on white sheets about a yard long, warned the Chamber 
that they would be held responsible for any disorder which might 
take place; while the Chamber, on red papera yard and a half long, 
accused the Council of being the cause of the strong party feeling 
which had been created, About eleven the members of the trade 
companies, and harmonic and other societies, formed in procession 
in the Place Verte, in front of the statue of Rubens, A great pro- 
portion of the men appeared to be Flemish—short, stiffly-built 
men, with caps and blouses. On the banners which they carried 
were such inscriptions as ‘“ Leve de Kooplande),” “ Houten Steen 
Natie, 1868,” “Tabak Natie.” Everybody wore the Belgian 
colours—black, yellow, and red—either in the form of rosettes or 
flowers, The streets were crowded from an early hour in the 
morning, and presented a very animated appearance, from the 
variety of costumes which the people wore. There was a very 
large sprinkling of Flemish folk everywhere—stout, honest- 
looking, sturdy, well-to-do farmers and their wives—Kobbe wear- 
ing a cap and blue blouse, and carrying the family umbrella, 
invariably of a light blue colour; and Trees adorned with the 
famous plattemutt cap, gold ear-rings, and massive gold watch- 
chains, and wearing rings on every finger; while, behind them, 
Sef and Lien trotted along, months wide open, staring at 
everything and everybody. The older women added to the 
emis yory cap a bonnet, resembling in shape the straight long 

arrel of a modern coalscuttle, These bonnets are said to weigh 
from three to four pounds each, and are manufactured in such a 
manner as to be weatherproof, At the corner of the streets, with- 
out fear of being ordered on by the sergents-de-ville, sat poor 
women with long wheelbarrows laden with fruit. Almost all these 
women wear wooden sabots and clean white caps, Their dresses 
are coarse, but scrupulously clean and neat. The wealthier of these 
street merchants had dogs harnessed to their barrows, their heads 
encased in a light wire muzzle, which gave the animals no uneasi- 
ness; and their owners perambulated the streets, retailing hands- 
full of ripe fruit, or a class of execrable beer, for a few centimes. 
At noon the population flowed in one continuous stream to 
the site of the old Berchem gate, in the centre of which the 
King’s statue had been placed. A large space in the immediate 
vicinity of the statue had been inclosed with iron railings ; 
and, on one side, a long wooden gallery was set apart for 
the use of the ladies, These seats were filled, as well 
as the open space; and the vast area, which is about four 
times the size of Trafalgar-square, was crowded with an enthu- 
siastic “ Vive le Roi” shouting concourse of people, civil and mili- 
tary. Detachments from all the Gardes Civique of Belgium 
arrived at the railway station about noon, There must have been 
several thousands of these soldiers present, and the variety of 
costume made up a very picturesque scene. ‘The men carried a 
bouquet of flowers or a wreath of bay-leaves on the tops of their 
muskets, They were received at the station by the Antwerp 
Legion, and marched, bands playing and colours flying, to the 
Berchem square. The trades and other societies were also present, 
and the concourse of people completely occupied the open ground. 
As far as the eye could reach, there was one mass of people, the 
black caps of the multitude patched here and there with the waving 
feathers of some troop of Civic Guard, or diversified with the 
Flemish banners of s»me trade society, In the background, the 
houses were occupied by people who crowded every window 
and covered every housetop, The inaugural ‘ceremony 
was conducted by M. le Baron Nottebohm, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and amongst the gentlemen 
surrounding him were the governor of the province, the 
military commander of the district, M. Bocquet, Baron Luys, 
M. Geefs, and many other notabilities, In the course of his speech 
the president recounted the history of the statue; and, on con- 
cluding, the veil was wthdrawn, amid the most vociferous shouts 
of the vast multitude. The statue represents the Jate King ou 
horseback, in the act of saluting the ple. M, Geefs, of 
Antwerp, one of a family of sculptors whose works decorate 
many towns in Belgium, is the artitt, The late King saw the 
model, of which he expressed his entire approval; and the present 
King and Queen also saw it in the afélier of the sculptor. In 1865 
the statue was cast in the foundry of the Compagnie Anonyme, at 
Brussels, It is 14 ft. in height, and is mounted upon a granite 
pedestal, As soonas it had been uncovered, the oldest commander 
in the Civic Guard placed a wreath at the base of the statue, while 
a band played ‘‘ La Brabangonne,” and the people shouted “ Vive 
le Roi!” This was followed, on the part of the Harmonic 
Society of St. Willebrord, by the performance of a can- 
tata specially composed for the occasion. The enchusiasm of 
the audience was deeply stirred by the music, and every verse was 
greeted with great cheering. All the Civic Guard then defiled 
before the statue ; and this was the most exciting scene of the day. 
A lane was opened with some difficulty through the vast crowd, 
and each detachment passed before the President of the Chamber 
and the governor of the province, who stood at the base of the 
statue. The solders hung their caps and shakos on the tops of 
their muskets, and flung showers of bouquets at the statue, All 
the bands played, from a fort close by salvoes of artillery were fired, 
and the air re-echoed with loyal shouts, Each detachment of 
soldiers was greeted with fresh rounds of cheers, and, finally, the 
long procession of Civic Guards was closed by a small body of 
cavalry, Then followed the members of the societies, who flung 
wreaths and bouquets of flowers in like manner; and when, at 
length, the last mau had passed, the ground was covered thick with 
flowers and green bay-leaves, The vivas were incessant ; andmany 
times the shouts rolled through the vast square, and, swelled by 
the multitude of voices, filled the air with a grand volume of sound, 
After the defiling was over, the crowd slowly dispersed. 


THE METROPOLITAN GAS SUPPLY.—The special gas committee of the 
Corporation of London have presented their report. They review the 
legislation of the past Session, which, combined with the determinatien of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to construct a solid embankment at 
Blackfriars, it is hoped will ultimately lead to the removal of the gas- 
works from the neighbourhood of the Temple. The committee of the Cor- 
poration were appointed in October, 1865; and the supply of gas was then 
regulated by the Gas Act of 1860, which fixed the tlluminating power of 
common gas at twelve candles, and the price at 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, 
The present price aad illuminating power are 4s. and fourteen candles ; 
but in 1870 they will be 3s. 9d. and sixteen candles. The price of cannel 
gas of twenty candles will also be reduced from 7s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet te a rate proportional to the price of 3s. 94, for sixteen-candle 
gas. There are provisions in the new Act under which the price of gas and 
its illuminating power may, after January, 1870, be diminished or increased ; 
but the committee are confident that if any change were made it would be 
by way of reduction in price. The committee, in conclusion, congratulate 
the Court of Common Council on the satisfactory termination of the contest 
in which they have been engaged during three Sessions of Parliament ; and 
they believe the result of their labours will be to secure an abundant 
supply of gas of a high illuminating power at a moderate price. 
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ACCIDENT AT THE AQUBDUCT IN COURSE OF CONSTRUOTION IN TUE FORBST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 
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been doubtful of their own identity. : 
seeing at the building where so many objects of manufacture 
have been collected, however. The first exhibition was mari- 
time, and this has grown out of it, the maritime element 
being in subjection to a more general display of those arts 
and manufactures which have an intimate connection with com- 
merce. Our Engraving this week represents the machinery gal- 
lery, and, as the most striking object of the Paris Exhibition was 
certainly the annexe devoted to engines, this gallery is one of the 
most interesting portions of the show at Havre. The most 
eminent engineering firms of France have responded heartily to 
the request of the committee, and the machinery sent is of the 
same type as that which attracted so much attention at the larger 
display last year. Indeed, standing in the midst of the gallery 
the visitor might almost fancy himself again in the great space of 
the Champ de Mars, where the mighty monsters are again at work, 
to his confusion and wonder no less than his admiration, 


ACCIDENT TO THE WORKMEN EMPLOYED AT THE 
WORKS AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 

For some time past a very considerable work has been going on 
in the Forest of Fontainebleau, where the construction of an 
aqueduct has been commenced, for the purpose of conveying the 
water of the Vaune to Paris. Our Engraving represents the scene 
of a painful accident which has just occurred to some of tue work- 
men employed at a spot near the rocks of Bouligny, about half a 
dozen paces from the road to Nemours. On the 20th ult, a rumour 
reached Fontainebleau that something serious had happened at the 
works, and the fears of the people there were shortly confirmed, 
At the spot mentioned the soil is of so loose and sandy a nature 
that it is necessary to shore it up with the utmost promptitude as 
the operations go on; and the subterranean gallery where a roof 
of masonry was being constructed could only be reached by shafts 
of considerable depth. It was here, at about half-past seven in the 
morning, that the unfortunate workmen were surprised by the falling 
in of the earth, and ten of the labourers were almost instantaneous}, 
buried under the superincumbent load of beams and timbers whic 
supported the enormous weight of forty feet of soil. There was 
no time to save their lives ; but two of them, who, though seriously 
bruised and cut, managed to extricate themselves, ran for assistance, 
and the authorities of the town immediately repaired to the scene 
of the a accompanied by a gang of men, who, under the 
command of the principal engineer, commenced digging out the 
earth, which was so loose and light that it fell together, almost 
mocking their labours, In about six hours, however, the exca- 
vation was made, and the victims were discovered, four of them 
dead, and two very seriously injured, but still living. The accident 
has made a very painful impression, and on the funeral of the 
workmen, which took place on the 22nd ult., great sympathy was 
expressed for the victims, two of whom have left families to 
deplore their loss, The Empress by her prompt intervention has, 
however, endeavoured to relieve the distress of the widows and 
children so suddenly bereaved of support, 


Imperial parliament, 


FRIDAY, JULY 381, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Royal assent was given to numerous Acts, and Parliament was 
prorogued to Oct. 8, with the usual ceremonial, by a Commission, of which 
the members present were the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Malmesbury, 
the Dukes of Beaufort and Buckingham, and the Earl of Devon. Only s 
Peers attended besides the Commissioners, the Opposition being represented 
by four ladies. The Queen’s Speech, which was read by the Lord Chancellor, 
was as follows :— 

My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN,— 

IT am happy to be enabled to release you from your labours, and to offer 
you my acknowledgments for the diligence with which you have applied 
yourselves to your Parliamentary duties, 

My relations with foreign Powers remain friendly and satisfactory. I 
have no reason to apprehend that Europe will be exposed to the calamity 
of war, and my policy will continue to be directed to secure the blessings of 
peace, 

I announced to you at the beginning of this Session that I had directed 
an expedition to be sent to Abyssinia to liberate my Envoy, and others of 
my subjects, detained by the Ruler of that country in an unjust captivity. 

I feel sure that you will share in my satisfaction at the complete success 
which has attended that expedition, After a march of 400 miles, through 
a difficult and unexplored country, my troops teok the strong place of 
Magdala, freed the captives, and vindicated the honour of my Crown ; and, 
by their immediate return, without one act of oppression or needless 
violence, proved that the expedition had been undertaken only in obedience 
to the claims of humanity and in fulfilment of the highest duties of my 
sovereignty. 

The cessation of the long-continued efforts to promote rebellion in 
Ireland has for some time rendered unnecessary the exercise by the 
Executive of exceptional powers. I rejoice to learn that no person is now 
detained under the provisions of the Act for the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, and that no prisoner awaits trial ix Ireland for an offence connected 
with the Fenian conspiracy. 

GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF CoMMONS,— 

I have to thank you for the liberal supplies which you have voted for the 
public service. 

My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN,— 

I have had much satisfaction in giving my assent to a series of measures 
completing the great work of the amendment of the representation of the 
people in Parliament, which has engaged your attention for two Sessions. 

I have seen with satisfaction that the time necessarily occupied by this 
comprehensive subject has not prevented you dealing with other questions 
of great public interest, and I have gladly given my sanction to bills for 
the better government of public schools, the regulation of railways, the 
amendment of the law relating to British sea fisheries, and for the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of electric telegraphs by the Postmaster-General ; 
and to several important measures having for their object the improvement 
of the Jaw and of the civil and criminal procedures in Scotland. 

By the appointment of a Controller-in-Chief in the War Office a con- 
siderable reform in Army administration has been commenced, which, by 
combining, at home and abroad, the various departments of military 
supply under one authority, will conduce to greater economy and efficiency 
both in peace and war. 

It is my intention to dissolve the present Parliament at the earliest day 
that will enable my people to reap the benefit of the extended system of 
representation which the wisdom of Parliament has provided for them. I 
look with entire confidence to their proving themselves worthy of the high 
privilege with which they ha:e thus been invested ; and I trust that, under 
the blessing of Divine Pro: idence, the expression of their opinion on thos 
great questions of public policy which have occupied the attention of 
Parliament and remain undecided may tend to maintain unimpaired that 
civil and religious freedom which bas been secured to all my subjects by 
the institutions and settlement of my realm. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Lord STANLEY, answering a question from Mr. Otway, on the authority 
of the Belgian Minister and our Minister at the Hague, contradicted the 
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rumour of a a alliance, 
Belgium, an olland, 

Sir J. PAKINGTON, in reply to Lord Elcho, stated that the second com- 
pany of the Ist Administrative Battalion of the Hertfordshire Ritles _ 
been struck out of the Army List in consequence of insubordination at the 
Windsor review. 

Mr. REARDEN moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the Act of 
Union between England and Ireland; but, being again unable to find a 
seconder, he took nothing by his motion. 

At ten minutes past two Black Rod summoned the House to the House of 
Peers, where the Session was brought to a close with the usual formalities. 


offensive and defensive, between France, 
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THE LATEST FRENCH ALLIANCE. 

THE dead season has now fairly begun in the political, as 
in the fashionable and artistic world. For the next few 
weeks it will be impossible to hear an opera; the picture- 
galleries will all be closed; and there will be an end to 
entertainments of all kinds, including Parliamentary debates, 
The Sovereigns of Europe are going, like ordinary mortals, 
to the seaside, or to the inland watering-places of Germany, 
or, a5 in the case of our own Queen, to the Swiss mountains, 
The Emperor of Russia has subsided into “Count 
Borodinski” (rather a warlike and provocative appellation, 
by-the-way, as far as France is concerned, inasmuch as 
“ Borodinski” is simply the adjective of “ Borodino”) ; 
the Queen of England is contented to travel as the Countess 
of Kent, The King of Prussia and the Emperor of the 
French retain their principal titles ; but they, also, are both 
on the wing. The King of Prussia is to meet, or has already 
met, his relative, ‘Count Borodinski,” in some less anti- 
Prussian country than Bavaria, where, in the first instance, 
it was said that an interview between them would 
take place, The Empress of the French will before now have 
received the “ Countess of Kent.’’ The Emperor will, accord- 
ing to present appearances, receive no one, It is rumoured 
that he intends visiting the line of fortresses on the 
eastern frontier of France, which, by political quidnuncs, 
would certainly be looked upon as a sort of demonstration 
against Prussia, Indeed, without waiting for so suggestive 
a move on the part of Napoleon III, the manufacturers and 
venders of political gossip have already arranged for him 
the terms of an alliance between France, Belgium, and 
Holland, which could only be made in view of hostilities 
with Prussia, Some time ago, and notably at the date of 
the Salzburg interview, it was generally believed that 
France would come to some intimate understanding with 
Austria ; but all that resulted from the meeting was a say- 
ing, attributed to the French Emperor, to the effect that he 
“could not ally himself with a corpse.” Austria was no 
more a corpse after than she was before the interview of 
Salzburg, and probably what the Emperor's saying really 
expressed was his mortification at being unable to bring his 
Austrian cousin to terms, 

The writers and correspondents of the French and Belgian 
papers are evidently resolved that France shall make some 
sort of alliance, and take some sort of political if not military 
action this autumn; and the latest report on the subject is, 
as we before mentioned, that France has entered into a con- 
vention with Belgium and Holland by which she takes those 
countries under her especial protection and guarantees 
their independence on condition of having the right granted 
her of marching troops through Belgian and Dutch territory 
and of occupying a few fortresses on the Belgian frontier, 
This report is probably no more without foundation than 
were the first reports of the sale of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg to France; but, on the other hand, there is no 
reason for believing it to be absolutely true in its present 
shape, France has already, since the Austro-Prussian 
war, made no less than three distinct attempts to 
strengthen her position with regard to Prussia, First, 
there was the affair of the coal districts on the river Saar, 
and of the fortress of Landau, which, we were told, on no 
less authority than that of the Moniteur itself, were to be 
ceded to France by way of compensation for the recent 
Prussian aggrandisements, Of this, though it is tolerably 
certain that then some compact on the subject had been 
entered into by the two Governments beforehand, Count 
Bismarck would not hear ; and it may have been quite true, 
as he alleged, that popular feeling would not allow him to 
cedeone inch of German territery, Then came the Luxemburg 
arrangement, by which, without consulting Prussia on the 
subject, France purchased the Grand Duchy, with its power- 
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ful fortress, from its sovereign, the King of Holland, 
Prussia forbade the execution of the bargain, and was jy 
her turn called upon to give up the right of garrisonino 
the fortress. The Prussian soldiers quitted Luxembure . 
but France, nevertheless, had a second time been checked 
in her endeavour to extend her eastern frontier, Tho 
Emperor Napoleon next tried to draw Austria into an 
alliance ; and, having failed in his endeavour, may now, as 
a last resource, be making experiments in connection with 
Belgium and Holland. 

No such compact, however, as is now being discussed jn 
the foreign press generally would be looked upon with 
favour either by Prussia or by England; and it may be 
doubted whether Belgium would care to exchange the 
guarantee of neutrality which she holds from all the prin. 
cipal Powers of Europe for a guarantee from France alone, 
That, however, is the latest political rumour abroad, 1t 
may have been invented merely to occupy the attention of 
newspaper readers during the dull season ; but it is, in al) 
probability, not entirely without basis, 


FATAL PANIC AT A MUSIC-HALL. 


A FATAL panic occurred at a music-hall in Manchester on the 
81st ult., which is now ascertained to have resulted in the death of 
twenty-four persons—mostly by suffocation in the crowd—and 
twelve others hurt, chiefly by internal injuries. It would thus 
appear that the fatal results were entirely due to the extreme 
pressure of a great body of people rushing through narrow outlets, 
and in no instance to a cause at first assigned—that some of the 
audience threw themselves from the windows, This seems dic- 
proved by the fact that, of all the cases treated at the Infirmary, 
there was only one in which a limb was fractured, 

This deplorable accident occurred at a place of amusement 
known as “Lang’s Victoria Music-hall,” Victoria Bridge, Tho 
rooms in which the entertainments are held occupy the three 
upper floors of a gah e | building, the outer portion of which is 
a range of shops, Nearly 2000 persons were admitted on the Friday 
evening at 2d, each, the ordinary price, to witness the benefit per- 
formance of Mr, and Mrs, Clifford, vocalists. The performances 
commenced at half-past six, Shortly after ten some of the youths 
who were in the front part of the audience in the pit, in their 
eagerness to obtain a better view of what was going on upon the 
stage, stood upon the benches, one or two of which were broken, 
Two or three of the lads, who felt themselves falling from the 
benches, tried to hold themselves up by clutching at a slender gas- 
tar gore The pipe broke in two, and some one at once plugged it 
‘ast with paper. No evil consequences would have followed had 
not somebody in the pit raised an alarm of “Fire!” There 
pa immediately a rush to the staircase from the two upper 
galleries, 

The staircase is 5 ft. wide, and winds up between walls from the 
ground fioor to the top gallery, with a landing-stage at each 
gallery, The crush of people attempting to leave was terrific, and 
appears to have been the sole cause of the loss of life, Mr, 
Clifford, from the stage, did all he could to allay the panic by 
telling the people there was nothing to fear if they would only 
keep their = . All remonstrances were vain, Men and women 
struggled through the three outlets to a narrow corridor which 
leads to the common staircase, and precipitated themselves reck- 
lessly one over another down the first flight. The degree of pres- 
sure at the onset may be judged from the fact that out of an 
audience of nearly 1000 in the two galleries scarcely a score fore- 
bore to join in the scramble. The other half of the audience, who 
were in the pit, would find comparatively safe egress from a sepa- 
rate staircase, From a quarter past ten to eleven o'clock, twenty- 
three dead bodies were received at the infirmary, A large number 
of severely injured cases were also taken tothe infirmary, of which 
ten or eleven were considered so dangerous that they were sent for 
treatment to the surgical wards, Light persons, after receiving 
treatment for bruises and contused wounds, were sent out, 

The Victoria Music-hall is a place of humble pretensions, 
although, apparently, a very popular place of resort, There is 
little or no attempt at decoration, and the benches and other 


| fittings are constructed with an evident regard for durability under 


possible rough usage from some of the audience, The dancing- 
saloon is a separate room entirely, above the music-hall, and was 
unoccupied at the time of the accident, According toa notic: 

osted up on the premises, boys are not admitted to the music- 

all; but it is probable that on occasions of benefit nights the 
rules of the management are considerably relaxed. Certainly 
there were many turbulent spirits in the crowd, and several 
benches were broken and had to be removed some time before the 
accident occurred which ended so fatally. ‘here was, also, at 
least one other gaspipe broken in the pit, and safely plugged again, 
long before the pipe was broken near the stage, as above-mentioned. 
Bat this first breakage caused no alarm ; indeed, it appeared to be 
talked of as rather a common occurrence—a piece of mischief such 
as might be expecied from “ those lads,” and too familiar to cause 
any disquiet, The nature of the entertainment may be gathered 
from the fact that the momentary cause of excitement, when the 
two or three benches gave way at the last, was the event of a 
“sack race” across the stage, 

Even after the rush from the “hall” it is doubtful whether £5 
of damage could be found to have been done to the building or its 
fittings, The principal breakage was that of an iron balustrade, 
which extended down the middle of the stairway from the gal- 
leries, The object of this division was to keep people going up 
stairs on one side the rail while the other side was free for de- 
scending. This firmly-riveted railing was forced out of its fasten- 
ings on each step of the stairway by the pressure of the crowd 
who attempted to pour down it. The barrrier removed, the whole 
five-foot space was left clear. The steps themselves, apart from 
the width of the myporettr are too narrow for any but careful 
walking, and for a crowd rushing down it would be little better 
than descending # ladder, A turn in the stairs forms a very break- 
neck angle for anybody forced to descend them on the side where, 
according to rule, he —_ only to be going up, with the middle 
railing to hold on by. other respects the provision for egress 
is, probably, no worse than is common at places of public 
entertainment, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has given his forma! consent to 
the consecration of the Rev, W. K. Macrorie, Incumbent of Accrington, 
taking place in England, and it is understood that the Duke of Buckingham 
does not object to a Royal mandate being issued. The Bishop of Capetown 
leaves England on Sept. 9, and the consecration will therefore, in all 
probability, take place before that time, as there will be great difficulty in 
getting the African Bishops together for sucha ceremony at Capetown. 

DR. HINDs, who about ten years ago resigned the Bishopric of Norwich, 
has issued a remarkable plea in favour of “ the free discussion of religious 
topics.” The pith of his argument appears to be this—that the sixth of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, which treats “Of the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures for salvation,” does not “prevent the freest discussion on the 
perio pod — kg Mage rage Py rnarige on the authorship of the 

ptures, on the purity of the text, and all j ppeal 
to them as the Church of England test of doctrine.” eatin iki 

THE GENTLEWOMEN’S SELF-HELP INSTITUTION.—The second bazaar 
sale of this excellent institution was held on the premises, 20, Bessborough- 
gardens, last Saturday. We understand that regular sales will take place 
once a month. This will give necessitous ladies a fair chance of getting 
something regular. Encouraged by the great success that has already at- 
tended this movement, the committee are going to make a vigorous effort 
to establish a home, so that those unfortunate beings who are utterly desti- 
tute, of whom there are, unhappily, so many, may find a safe haven until 
such time as some employment cau be found for them, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
TY sborne on Wednesday for the Continent. She pro- 

HER Maser Oe a Royal yacht Victoria and Albert. The Galatea 
c5cded to” val yachts acted as an escort. Asher Majesty travels as the 
and two I mt Kent there were none of the usual demonstrations on her 
sidechains She arrived in Paris on Thursday, and the Empress of the 
depart nade a journey to that city expressly to meet her Majesty. ; 
a » DUKE OF EDINBURGH will start, in October next, on a cruise, in 
HLS Galatea, round the world, The trip is expected to last one year 

ar mths. 

- iy APPROACHING MARRIAGE of Princess Margaret of Orleans and 
ena Theodore of Bavaria, brother of the Empress ef Austria, is 
aunounced, y : 

‘72 QUEEN OF GREECE has given birth to a Prince, who has been 

2 a coacanthan. The event has catised much joy at Athens. 
aaae QUEEN has forwarded a donation of £100 to the Metropolitan 
pvinking-Fountain and Cattle-Trough Association, 

Tih KING OF PRUSSIA, while walking under the colonnade in Ems a 

-days back, perceived in a shop a marble bust of himself, crowned with a 
few days Paurel, Going in, he said to the dealer, “Take off the poor man’s 
y oe dress ; he does not like to see himself made such a show, 

s — EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, asa mark of his high personal esteem 

1 admiration of the character and public principles of the late Mr, 
Cot ien, has forwarded the handsome contribution of 1000f. to Mr. Charles 
ee bee sec, to the committee for erecting a memorial to that dis- 
a nguished statesman at Camden Town. els 

THE EARL OF SHANNON died, on Saturday night, at St. Ann’s-hill, 
Blarney, where he had long resided. He was in his sixtieth year. He is 
succeeded by his eldest son, Lord Boyle, 

j Mn. CORRY will be prevented from accompanying his colleagues in the 

roaching visitation to the dockyards, as his medical advisers consider it 
oe ssary to the more complete restoration of his health that he should 
oer some time at one of the spas in Germany, We understand it is his 
intention to visit the dockyards privately later in the year. 

Mr. AND Mrs, JEFFERSON DAVIS AND FAMILY arrived at Liverpool on 
Tuesday from Canada. ; 

Mn. THOMAS CARLYLE has been unanimously elected president of the 
ydinburgh Philosophical Institution, Lord Brougham was the last occu- 
sant of the office. 

: GENERAL MEREWETHER has been appointed Commissioner of Scinde. 

M. VicrOR HvGo has arrived at Brussels, where he purposes remaining 
a short time with his family. 

sik RICHARD GLASS announces that the Atlantic cable of 1866 has 
failed, The news was received from Valencia at 12.35 on Monday after- 


oon. 
: ae: GOLDWIN SMITH has accepted the Professorship of English and 
Constitutional History in Cornell's University, United States. 


OscAR BECKER, known for his attempt on the life of the King of 
Prussia, is reported to have died in the hospital of Alexandria, in Egypt. 

VISCOUNT DE KERVEGUEN, the deputy whose name was lately very 
much before the public in connection with a libel on the Débats and other 
Paris papers, has just died at Madrid from sunstroke. 


THE NAME OF MR, GEORGE THOMAS DOO has been included in the 
civil list pensions for £100 a year, in consideration of his attainments as a 
line engraver, ; 

BRIGHTON intends to invite the British Association to hold their next 
annual congress there. 

DOGGETT’S COAT AND BADGE were last Saturday won easily by a young 
waterman named Eagleton ; Messenger was second, and Hawkins third. 

Mn. EDMOND BEALES, the President of the Reform League, has accepted 
an invitation to offer himself as a candidate for the representation of the 
‘Tower Hamlets. He has issued an address, and expresses himself as con- 
fident of the result. 

DISASTROUS FLOODS have occurred at Baltimore. Many lives were 
lost, and property was destroyed to the amount of three millions of dollars. 


A MAN SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS OF AGE, who has been married four times, 
lias lately presented at the baptismal! font his thirty-first child. 

FRANCE has been the first country to accept the offer of the Ottoman 
Government to secure to the subjects of a foreign Power the rights to real 
property in Turkish terrritory. A similar agreement hae been arrived at 
in reference to English subjects, 

THE HON. REVERDY JOHNSON, the new United States Minister at the 
Court of St. James's, is expected to arrive at Southampton with his suite, 
from Baltimore, on the 15th inst., in the North German Lloyd steam-ship 
Baltimore. Mrs. Lincoln, the widow of the late President of the United 
States, and her son, are also expected in the same steamer. 

Mr. GLADSTONE commenced his electioneering campaign in South 
Lancashire on Wednesday afternoon by addressing a great meeting at St. 
Helens. The right hon. gentleman met with an enthusiastic reception. 


LAMBS have been selling for 10s. each, and sheep for 20s, each, in the 
south of England, the farmers having no keep for them. 

Tne PEACE CONGRESS is to meet this year at Berne, and will sit from 
the 22nd to the 26th of September, 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ARTILLERY ASSOCIATION 
opened at Shoeburyness on Monday. The targets are placed at distances 
long enough to test severely the practical knowledge of those who point 
the guns. The great prize of the meeting is that awarded by her Majesty. 

A GREAT FIRE took place at Dunkirk on Tuesday evening, by which 
tle Government warehouses on the Marine Quay were destroyed, the loss 
being estimated at 1,200,000f, (£48,000.) No lives were lost. 

THE TRIAL of the man Harris for the murder of Barnett Zusman, a 
commercial traveller, which has occupied nearly five days at the Shrews- 
bury Assizes, terminated, on Wednesday, in a verdict of acquittal. 

THE BOROUGH Lists of the new constituency of Sheffield are now pre- 
pared, The old constituency numbers 9136, and to this number the Reform 
Act will add about 20,000, making the total constituency of the borough 
ut the next election from 29,000 to 30,000. 

JoussOUF KARAM, the Maronite Emir of the Lebanon, is enjoying his 
pension in travelling about Europe, and is taking his otium cum dignitate in 
the Maronite Convent, near the Colosseum, Rome, while seeing the wonders 
of the Eternal City. 

THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE GOODS STATION AT HUDDERS- 
FIELD, which was burnt down last year, was on Tuesday again the centre 
of a fire which totally destroyed the goods warehouse. 

THE FLRMAN OF INVESTITURE just granted by the Sultan for Prince 
Milan of Servia is couched in terms full of deference for Servia and her 
new Sovereign, and does not differ materially in form from the firman 
presented to Prince Charles of Hohenzollern on his sccession to the throne 
of Roumania, 


MbDME, ALEXANDRINE BRIS has just passed a brilliant examination 
hh fore the Faculty of Sciences at Paris, and obtained the degree of Bachelor. 
J'er intention is to study medicine with a view of obtaining a physician's 
diploma. 

THE BODIES OF A MAN AND WOMAN, closely tied together by the 
waist, have been taken out of the Seine, near Auteuil. The two had evi- 
dontly committed a determined suicide. Nothing was found on their 
persons to lead to their identification. 

THE TRAIN SERVICES OF THE MONT CENIS RAILWAY will, in future, 
}o in direct correspondence with the French and Italian railways. Through 
booking will also commence at the same date. The entire time occupied 
between Paris and Florence will be reduced to thirty-six hours, and the 
letters will be delivered a day earlier in Florence. 

THE HACKNEY CARMEN OF BELFAST are on strike, and their 
vchicles have been removed from the streets. The Town Council required 
them to place the number of each car conspicuously on the back, not in 
+mall figures on the shaft, as at present, and the carmen refuse to ply until 
the order is rescinded. 

SOME VELOCIPEDE AMATEURS OF MARSEILLES are arranging a long 
journey with this new means of locomotion. The velocipedes are to start 
irom Marseilles for Genoa, by Corniche. From Genoa they are to proceed 
to Turin and Susa, over Mont Cenis, and return to Marseilles by the Valley 
of the Rhone, 

VISITORS TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM who are interested in the new 
poem ascribed to Milton may see this now celebrated manuscript, and 
judge for themselves as to the caligraphy and signature attached to the 
poem. The book in which it is contained has been made a “select” one, 
—_ may be seen in Case XII. of “ Books with Autographs,” in the King’s 

.ibrary. 

THE STOCK OF OAKUM PICKED BY PAUPERS has accumulated so much 
that the workhouse authorities can get no more to pick, although they 
would do it gratis, The St. Pancras guardians are therefore employing 
their outdoor poor in chopping wood as a male labour-test. This kind of 
labour is profitable, 

TWO MOUNTAINS ARE NOW ON FIRE IN WALES, one in North and 
another in South Wales. They are seen smoking by day, and at night they 
are occasionally in flames. One of them is near Newport, in Monmouthshire, 
They appear likely to burn until all the furze, herbage, weeds, and peat on 
them are consumed, unless wet weather sets in. 

THE MAYOR OF LEEDS, last Saturday night, issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing that a previous mandate respecting the capture of stray dogs was 
withdrawn, A little later the fastenings of the temporary kennels on the 
Townhall premises were unloosed, the dogs taken into custody under the 


first proclamation were released, and turned out to find their way home as 
best they could, 
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METROPOLITAN CABS AND RAILWAYS. 


_ ON the evening of the 30th ult. an open-air meeting was held 
in Cumberland Market, Regent's Park, to adopt measures to put an 
end to the railway privilege cab system, It was announced to be 
a meeting of cabdrivers, but only about a fourth of those present— 
4000 persons—were connected with the cab interest. Mr. B. 
Pearce, who took the chair, spoke strongly against the system, 
and said if the privileged men refused to bring their cabs to the 
railway stations they would be supported, If £1000 were wanted 
next week it would be forthcoming, and £10()0 would come, if 
needed, the week after that. Mr. Sawyer moved and Mr. Towell 
seconded the first resolution :—“ That’ on account of the incon- 
sistent and unjust action of various railway companies of the 
metropolis in continuing the privileged cab system, and as the 
prayer of the memorials presented has been refused—namely, that 
every cabdriver who takes a fare to the railway station should be 
= to carry one from it—we, the non-privileged cabdrivers, 

eem it our duty to resist by all legitimate means this oppressive 
monopoly ; and whatever inconvenience, in this unfortunate strife, 
the public may suffer, they will have to charge it upon the tyranny 
and exclusiveness of the several railway companies.” The reso- 
lution was carried. Mr, Sellers then moved and Mr. R, Evans 
seconded, “That this meeting approves the means adopted for the 
purpose of abolishing the railway privilege system, and undertakes 
not to ply for hire at any railway station, or on any rank in the 
neighbourhood of astation, after a certain date to be fixed at a general 
meeting of the trade.” The resolution was carried crayons 
On the motion of Mr, Barnes, the last resolution was passed : 
“That the cabdrivers earnestly solicit a generous public to assist 
them in their efforts to abolish the railway privilege system, by 
refusing to employ privileged cabs,” A vote of thanks to the 
chairman closed the proceedings. 


(From the “ Daily News,’”) 

The rapidly increasing extension of our metropolitan railway 
system is > goog A beginning to seriously affect the pecuniary 
interests of the London cab-trade, A few years since, when 
omnibuses and cabs formed almost the only means of conveyance 
between the City and the suburbs, and when railway passengers 
from the provinces found their journey suddenly terminated at 
Paddington, Nine-elms, or some other station equally inconveniently 
distant from the heart of the metropolis, the London cab-drivers 
had a busy time of it, There was a perpetual stream of cab-traffic 
pouring to and from between the various railway termini, the 
City, and the suburbs, “Long fares” were plentiful, and the 
profits of cab-drivers and proprietors rose proportionately, The 
demand for cabs was continu on the increase, and with it came 
a continual development of the much denounced “ privilege ” 
system, whereby certain cabs on payment of a fixed 
annual sum, are permitted, under given regulations, to ply for hire 
within the various railway stations. This custom is said to have 
originated with the Great Western Railway Company, who, on the 
completion of their line to Paddington, undertook to ensure a 
proper supply of cab accommodation for such of their passengers 
as might require the same, _ It, however, frequently occurred that 
the number of privileged cabs at the various stations was consider- 
ably short of the demand; in which case the services of the dif- 
ferent vehicles plying for hire outside the station were speedily 
brought into requisition, The possibility of such a contingency 
was always sufficient to ensure a goodly muster of non-privileged 
cabs outside the stations on the arrival of any important train, 
These were the halcyon days of the metropolitan cab trade. 

But a change wassilently impending. With the development of 
the suburban traflic enjoyed by the North London, Metropolitan, 
and other minor railways, their extension into the City, and their 
increasing connection with the London termini of the Great 
Northern, Great Western, Midland, and other leading lines, the 
more profitable portion of the cabdriver’s business gradually began 
todiminish. Long fares became the exception, and short fares the 
rule, This loss of remunerative custom was considerably increased 
by the growing competition of the omnibuses, the proprietors of 
which were also suffering from the increase of metropolitan rail- 
way accommodation, New omnibus routes were continually 
being opened into neighbourhoods where previously cabs had long 
enjoyed the monopoly of public conveyance. At the same time 
there was a general lowering of omnibus fares, On the opening of 
the Metropolitan Railway between Baker-street and St. John’s- 
wood, nearly one half the omnibuses plying to and from the Swise 
Cottage were removed to other routes. Simultaneously with this, 
the cabdrivers in the neighbourhood of the new stations expe- 
rienced a considerable diminution of business, People would not 
pay a shilling or eighteenpence for a cab ride when the journey 
could be performed more comfortably and speedily for less than 
half those sums. In this is to be found the real secret of the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory condition of the cab trade, No wonder that 
the amount of competition among the cabdrivers is daily becoming 
more strong. They are suffering from decreased custom and in- 
creased competition, Long fares have almost become a thing of 
the past, ber’ have now each to put up with a few short fares, 
not infrequently fiading themselves out of pocket after all actual 
expenses have been paid, Hence the growing resentment enter- 
tained by the cabmen towards the railways. They argue that, in- 
asmuch as the railways have withdrawn so large a portion of custom 
from the cabs, it is only fair that they (the cabs) should have free 
access to the railway stations. 

To effect this object, a strike against the various railway com- 
panies is seriously contemplated. Encouraged by the leaders of 
the recently-formed “ Metropolitan Licensed Cabdrivers’ Associa- 
tion,” a very considerable proportion of the cabdriving community 
have undertaken, after a day yet to be named, not to ply at any 
railway station or at any rank in the neighbourhood of a station, 
It is difficult to perceive how this determination can seriously 
affect the interest of the railway companies, unless the privileged 
cabs join in the movement, and of this there is little sign. If the 
non-privileged cabdrivers refuse, when required, to convey pas- 
sengers to the railway stations, they will find their licenses en- 
dangered ; if they absent themselves from the neighbourhood of the 
stations, they will occasion an increase in the number of privileged 
cabs, In either case they are likely to defeat their cherished 
purpose without gaining any equivalent. Nor would it be 
prudent to rely on the support of the railway-travelling 
public, These latter cannot be expected to approve of a move- 
ment entailing considerable inconvenience and loss of time on 
themselves, Besides, the cab community are less unanimous on 
this question than was the case during the famous “No Lamps” 
agitation, Many of them appear instinctively to feel that the 
probabilities of defeat are greater than those of success, More- 


over, it is by no means certain that the pecuniary value of the | 


object desired is worth the cost of the struggle requisite to achieve 
it, The cab accommodation now afforded at each of the metro- 
politan stations is amply sufficient for all ordinary requirements, 
and there is little room for further enlargement. ‘The example of 
the Waterloo station, where the free-cab system is adopted, cer- 
tainly does not afford much evidence in favour of the contemplated 
strike, In some respects the Waterloo station system will not bear 


comparison, so far as the safety and convenience of the public are 
concerned, with that in force elsewhere, 

The truth is, the cab proprietors and drivers have wholly mistaken 
the character of the change which has overtaken their trade. 
When the omnibuses found their custom departing, they at once 
lowered their fares and made up by numerous small fares the 
amount which they had previously obtained by means of a com- 
paratively few high fares, But cab fares cannot be profitably 
reduced at present, in consequence of the heavy duties and 
numerous restrictions to which they are exposed. It has been very 
correctly pointed out by an intelligent cab proprietor that the 
number of licensed cabs in the metropolis is 5877; and that, 
allowing £50 as the average value of a cab and two horses— 
an estimate certainly not over the mark—the aggregate worth 
of this cab property may be assumed at £293,800, This. pro- 


wer. 8 
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perty is subject to an annual duty of £100,000, or more than 
one third of the capital represented, Now, it is the existence of 
this preposterous amount of taxation which really lies at the roo! 
of the cab difficulty, With heavily-taxed corn we had dear bread 
and limited consumption. With excessively-taxed cabs we have 
an undue proportion of bad vehicles and enhanced cost of convey- 
ance. It is not by striking against the railways that the cab trade 
will improve its condition. The true way to effect this is by pro- 
curing a diminution of cab taxation; also by a better system of 
police regulations, and an increase of standing-room for vehicles, so 
as to obviate the necessity which at present compels more than 
half the metropolitan cabs to be ceaselessly crawling about the 
streets in search of fares, With better cabs, lower fares, and in- 
creased accommodation for the public, ample and profitable em- 
ployment would be speedily secured for the whole cabdriving com- 
munity. Cabs would become a greater necessity than ever, and 
their drivers would find, in the rapid increase of small fares, em- 
ployment more constant and remunerative than is possible under 
the existing system. 


LANDING ICE AT CHELSEA. 


In the early part of each year immense quantities of ice are 
brought to this country, principally from Norway; and the ice is 
stored in various parts of the metropolis near the river, in buildings 
specially erected for the purpose. We this week publish an Ilus- 
tration of the landing of the ice at the wells of Messrs, Charles, at 
Chelsea, The ice, as most people are aware, is sent over in blocks 
weighing from 1 cwt. to 2cwt. each; and, after being discharged 
from vessels in the docks or river, is conveyed in lighters to the 
stores, These wells or stores are specially constracted of a double 
boarding, stuffed with sawdust ; and the ice is packed closely piled 
up in successive layers, until the building is quite full, The 
separate pieces of ice in a short time form one immense block, 
which has to be broken up by crowbars, &c., when wanted for use. 

The front of the building has a series of doors or stages into 
which the ice is passed to be stored, and from which it is taken, so 
that no space is lost by flooring; the contents of the whole interior 
being, when full, as before stated, one solid piece of ice many 
hundreds of tons in weight. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
quantity imported into this country, but, as we are informed that 
this one store will hold about 3400 tons, and that it is filled 
and emptied about three or four times a year, that gives for one 
store alone an annual consumption of over 10,000 tons, 

The preservation of ice, which now forms so large an item in the 
daily consumption of London, and is, moreover, extensively used 
in the treatment of disease, has within the last few days been dis- 
cussed in a variety of letters in the newspapers. A gentleman, 
who signs himself “ Kx-Wenham,” gives the following as his 
experience on this subject :—~ 

‘As one of the originators of the scheme of importing Wenham 
Lake ice from America, and one formerly largely interested 
(although now no longer so) in that immensely successful enter- 
prise ; and as the original instructor of the English public in the 
use as well as in the preservation of ‘lake ice,’ as distinguished 
from ‘ rough ice,’ I may pretend to some knowledge of the subject; 
and I beg to say that, although the cost of a refrigerator or ice- 
box may be reduced to a minimum by coarseness of manufacture 
and absence of finish, economy may be carried too far, and 
no box will pores or even retard the melting of ice which 
does not combine the following conditions:—-1, It must have 
double sides, bottom, and lid, with the space between the 
two casings filled by some non-conducting substance capable 
of being closely packed, in order to prevent the action of 
the external temperature. 2, The inner lid or cover must be 
practically, if not hermetically, airtight, in furtherance of the 
same result. If external air enters, it will bring its own tempera- 

ture withit, 3, There must be a drainage-pipe at bottom to carry 
off instantaneously every drop of water formed by the melting of 
the ice, and this pipe must either be fitted with a ‘trap’ or curved 
in such a “<= as to prevent air from coming in where the water 
goes out. The 7 for excluding air is already explained; 
but it is very hard to make people believe that it is even more in- 
dispensable to carry off every drop of water, Ice has no such 
enemy as water, Expose a piece of ice weighing, say, 25 Ib, to the 
air at a temperature of 75 deg., but so placed that it is perfectly 
drained, and at the end of twenty-four hours it will scarcely have 
disappeared. Wrap the same piece of ice in three or four thick- 
nesses of blanket or flannel, and place it in a small tub exposed to 
the same temperature as before, and as the water filters through 
the blanket the ice will ‘stand in its own water,’ and be all dissolved 
in five or six hours, Wrap the same piece of ice carefully in a 
blanket, and place it on a grating, or on four crossed sticks, so that 
uo water can accumulate underneath, and at the end of three or 
even four days it will not have entirely melted. Ice has two 
‘natural enemies ’—warm air and water; but the latter is by far 
the more deadly, Water at 40deg. will melt ice with ten times 
the rapidity of air at 80deg. Dry sawdust is not a bad rotector, 
and for ice in large quantities is the best; but for blocks not 
exceeding 50 lb, ‘there is nothing like flannel,’ From what I have 
already said, it is evident that your correspondent who recom- 
mends putting ice in a tin saucepan before burying it in sawdust 
is ignorant of the effect that will be produced by the water which 
it will at once begin to form, If he must use a saucepan, let 
him first punch a hole in its bottom, Pure ice is now in such 
universal use, both as a medicine and as a necessary rather than 
a luxury, that it will hardly be believed that the presence of 
cholera in 1849 almost stop its use ; and people will smile when 
I say that Mr, Staples, of the Albion, in 1816 told me that, if he 
were to put lumps of ice in dishes on the table at any of his 
ublic dinners, with a view to the guests putting it in their wine, 
it would destroy his reputation. ‘It may do in America, Sir,’ 
said he; ‘but believe me you will never get people to do it in 
England,’ How very true!” 


THE LONDON AND BRIGHTON RAILWAY COMPANY, taking advantage 
of the powers just obtained from Parliament, have raised their fares, The 
fares between London _ and Gipsy-hill (return tickets), which used 
to be Is. d., 1s, 2d., and 10d., for first, second, and third class respectively, 


| are now 2s, 3d., 1s. 8d., and 1s, 2d—showing an advance of from 36 to bo 


per cent; whilst on other parts of the line the increase is 10 to 50 per cent. 
Beyend a notice that a “ revision” of fares would take place on Aug. 1, 
the public had no intimation of the proposed rise. A similar rise has taken 
place on the London, Chatham, and Dover line; and also, in some instances, 
on the South-Eastern. 


THE IRISH CHURCH COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT.—The material points 
of the recommendations contained in the Irish Church Commissioners’ 
report are said to be the&e :—A reduction in the number of dioceses from 
twelve to eight, by distributing Cashel, Kilmore, Meath, and Killaloe 
amongst the adjoining sees ; the lowering of the incomes of the Bishops to 
£3000 each, with £500 extra for those who have to attend in the House of 
Lords; the reduction of the income of the Primate to £6000, and the 
holder of the see of Dublin to £5000, should he remain an Archbishop, and 
to £4500 should he be turned inte a Bishop; the abolition of all cathedral 
establishments except those attached to the eight surviving sees; a reduc- 
tion in the salaries of the Deans and in the number of Archdeacons ; the 
giving of encouragement to tenants under church leases to purchase the 
perpetuity ; and the relieving of Incumbents from the management of 
glebe lands. Sundry recommendations affecting the distribution of incomes 
are included in the report. 

THREATENING TRADE NOTICES.—The threatening notices received by 
various building firms in London, purporting to come from “ The General 
Secret Committee,” are, we are assured by Mr. R. Hartwell, secretary to 
the London Working Men’s Association, mere hoaxes, He says: “* The 
notices, a copy of which I have seen, are written in a cramped and 
evidently disguised hand, I will take upon myself to assure any of the 
employers who may have received these notices—and numbers have been 
received not noticed in the papers~and who may feel uneasy on the sub- 
ject, that they have not the slightest cause for alarm ; they may feel quite 
certain that no ‘ Secret Committee’ of trade unionists exists in London for 
any purpose whatever, and anyone who knows the least about the trade 
unionists of London and their modes of action would know that any 
member having the folly or temerity to suggest such a committee would be 
at once put down and most probably expelled from his society.” Mr, 
George Potter writes to the same effect ; and Messrs. Pontifex and Wood, 
who have received one of these notices, regard them in a similar light. 
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SUNDAY BIRD FAIR IN SHOREDITCH. 


For the last twenty-five years or more Club-row, Shoreditch, 
and the neighbourhood, have been rendered somewhat notorious by 
the Sunday morning bird fair held in that quarter. Here, from 
about 10 30 a.m, till 1.30 p.m. every Sunday, are congregated men 
and lads from all parte of the metropolis: some with birds 
(canaries, linnets, &c.), others with pigeons, fowls, dogs, white 
mice, and soon, Now and then may be seen a goat, and horses 
and ponies are occasionally trotted * and down to show their 

il 


paces, In fact, Sunday in Club-row is like Vanity Fair turned up- 
side down and all the respectability taken out of it. Instead of 
the hymn of praise or the sound of the gospel, there is @ mingled 
hubbub of sounds, in which the clacking of geese, the clucking of 
fowls, and the singing of birds, are discordantly blended with the 
yelping of dogs, the clattering of horses’ hoofs, and the whistling and 
shoutings of men, the whole effect of the discord being heightened 
and elaborated by the inharmonious strains of a chorus of sherbet- 
sellers, cake and fruit venders, dealers in nger-beer and groundsel, 
periwinkles and potatoes, and all those innumerable commodities 
which can only be purchased in this locality once a week, because 
the denizens rarely epend money at any other period. Oceasion- 
ally, the evenness of melody is varied by the awful excla- 
mations proceeding from an assembly of unkempt men, women 
and boys quarrelling over ® warm ly-contested point on the 
subject of meum et tuum. As the day wears on strange- 
looking and nondescript individuals are seen to arrive, and 
begin to congregate in small bodies, some carrying long, closely- 
covered cases across their backs, and others carefully-concealed 
cages under their arms, This is the commencement of the Sunday 
bird fair. Here may frequently be found the strangest collection 
of artificial living birds exhibited in the universe. Birds that 
would puzzle Buffon as to species, of brilliant plumage and won- 
derful topknots, that drop off in the most marvellous manner in a 
very short space of time; sparrows and linnets transformed into 
canaries, sporting a bran-new coat of yellow; and “extra- 
ordinary specimens” of the feathered tribe, caught, a few 
hours previously, on the Hackney marshes, one of which, perhaps, 
by a swift change of nationality, comes out unblushingly 
a3 a “beautiful thing, Sir, just brought over by a sailor from 
Timbuctoo (or Constantinople) ; and I’ll sell it to you, Sir, for 
4s, 6d., although Jack told me solemnly not to take less than 
half a guinea.” Incredulous as it may appear, there are persons 
gullible enough to believe the story, and hand over the 4s. 6d. for 
a spotted sparrow; while the short-cropped vender gives a side- 
wink to his neighbour Joe, as much as to say, “Done another 
flat!” This sort of thing goes on until the fair is over, and 
then the members of the “fancy” disperse and stroll about the 
streets, peering into the windows of the regular professors of the 
trade, and examining with curious eagerness the varied treasures 
within, 

To take a general glance of the neighbourhood, what a singular 
spectacle does it present! The rickety, tumble-down old houses, 
with smoky walls and paint-denuded doors, with broken windows, 
ornamented with brown paper or stuffed up with old linen! The 
shattered roofs, high on the top of which are perched the pigeon- 
houses, built perilously among the lank, red-potted chimneys ! 
Along the street are numerous shops, mainly devoted to the ex- 
position of natural history, Bird-cages, rabbit-hutches, fowl- 
dog-kennels, all tenanted with innumerable occupants, whose 
owners are anxiously awaiting the opportunity of asale, Sunday 
and week day alike, business is carried on, and only in a few in- 
stances is it thought necessary to put upa solitary shutter. 
And then listen to the conversation! Here is a circle 
of men discussing the rare merits of a pair of bull- 
do; or betting on the skill and» prowess of some 
particular rat-dog. Yonder the point of debate is the quality and 
beauties of sundry fowls, Further on, singing-match between 
rival birds forms the topic of conversation ; and there, the 
langh is raised at the ingenious manner in which “ Bill” has been 
swindling a “dandy from the West-End out of half a sovereign 
for a painted canary.” Only this is not the kind of language they 
put it in, their peculiar dialect being such as to require another 
dictionary than Webster's to make it at all comprehensible. If 
you go on the other side of the way a number of men will be 
seen gazing up to the sky, uttering ejaculatory comments of 
approval or disappointment, or else keeping up a perpetual 
B bel of confusion. The reason for this is that a pigeon-match 
is aren place, and the arrival of the favourite birds is anxiously 
awaited, 

Such are some of the scenes that are taking place, Sunday after 
Sunday, in the midst of this great metropolis. They might well 
be termed “Lord's Day Observances in Shoreditch.” While 
missionaries are going abroad to China, to Indis, to America, and 
other parts of the globe, to the Gospel to the heathen, we 
have in the very centre of our civilisation thousands of presumed- 
to-be Christian human beings to whom the untutored Ind yomite 4 
is a pattern of morality. True, there are churches and chape 
missions and Sunday-schools, and hard-working, earnest-min 
ministers of religion, even in this region; but they are unequal 
to the magnitude of the task, or to produce a perceptible impres- 
sion upon the mass of iniquity that surrounds them. 

Our Engraving represents the scene —— to the eye of the 
observer at the corner of Club-row and Anchor-street, where stands 
the mission-house (comprising temporary church, infant school, 
and residence) of the newly-formed ecclesiastical district of Holy 
Trinity, Shoreditch, the — contemplated in the estab- 
lishment of which was the reclamation of that moral 
wilderness, This district is formed ye out of Shoreditch 
and partly out of ——o and contains a population 
of 6000, The Rev. W. H. Jenkins, formerly Curate of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is Incumbent, and _ resides 
with his family amongst his parishioners, The temporary church 

a large room) was opened for Divine service, under the Bishop of 

ndon’s license, on Oct, 20, 1867, on which Sunday morning 
six people from the district came to the service, There 
is yet but a small morning congregation. In the even- 
ing, however, larger numbers of poor are brought together, 
as also on the Thursday evenings, when Divine service is held. 
Church, schools, and parsonage have yet to be built, and sites 
obtained, let alone money; but at present an infant school and 
Sunday afternoon school, besides y classes for girls for read- 
ing, &c., and for sewing, are in active operation. A parochial 
mission woman works among the poor, and induces habits of 
saving, &c.; while an evening scripture-reader also pursues his 
special labours, and an earnest endeavour is made to win souls to 
Christ, as also to teach the people to help themselves, and avail 
themselves of the means for this p set on foot, 

Besides the parochial mission fund, in which the smallest sums 
can be put away weekly for clothing, bedding, blankets, flannel, 
&c., @ provident fund has also been established, and both of these 
useful institutions have, short as the time has been, been made 
good use of, 

In addition to the service at the temporary church, a service is 
also held on Sunday evenings at a large lodging-house in the dis- 
trict. During the winter months improvement classes for men are 
held twice a week, and a bible class for women on Sunday afternoons. 
A grant was made last = from the Bishop of London’s Fund for 
putting the mission building in repair and adapting the room (now 
used esa temporary church) for Divine worship, fitting the same with 
benches, &c; while, thanks to the generous aid of private friends 
and former parishioners, the Incumbent has been able to provide 
communion plate, and to have all “ decently and in order for Divine 
service.” Two windows at the end of the room, with subjects from 
the life of Christ (in diaphanie), the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and 
Decalogue, with two illuminated texts, diffuse a religious spirit 
over the room; while the comfortable, open seats, free to all 
comers, will soon, we trust, be full to overflowing, and give reason 
t erect a church for this district, in which “rou and for a 
while to come, the work carried on may be to partake of a 
purely missionary character, 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 


this, an unusually large number of the members of the existin, 
Parliament mean voluntarily to retire. I should not be surpris: 
if we were to get 250 new men. And now, what will be the cha- 
racter of the new House? Will there be any artisans in it? Pos- 


sibly there may be a few, I think; but certainly not many. I shall 
be very much surprised to see half a dozen returned. At present 


I see no probability of the return of half that number, On the 
whole, I am not inclined to believe that the character of the new 
Parliament will be very different to that of the existing Par- 
liament and its predecessors, I am not now aliuding to the 
strength of the two parties, but to the culture and social 
ition of the members, ‘There will be, I suspect, in the new 
Porliements as there have been in al} modern Parliaments, Lords, 
Baronets, many-acred sq merchants, bankers, manufacturers, 
&c., in the proportions usual of late, The traders have rather 
tended towards trenching upon the aristocratic class, and perhaps 
they may be somewhat stronger in the new House than they ever 
were. But there will be no violent irruption of traders, we may 
be sure. But we must bear in mind this fact—the next House of 
Commons must not be taken asa criterion of future Houses. In 
the first place, not more than half the men who, under the new 
Act, have a right to vote will get on to the register. Of this we 
may be certain. Thousands of the new men have no idea how to 
get their names registered ; and in many places—perhaps in most 
laces—the organisations for registering voters are very imperfect. 
Re will take several years to get these organisations into perfect 
working order ; and, lastly, the lower class of voters does not know, 
at present, its power. It has not tried it, and cannot know it. It 
will learn much at the next election, much more at the next, and 
so on, till, at length, it will come to know its giant strength and 
how to use it like a giant. 

The Liberal party will be stronger—I think it will have a hun- 
dred majority; but it will not be, except on certain subjects 
(the I Church for one), a united party. We have had no 
united Liberal party for ten years. Some people think that the 
Liberals were united under Lord Palmerston: there never was a 
greater mistake. Lord Palmerston kept in power by adroitly 
playing Radicals — Conservatives, and anon Conservatives 
against Radicals, more than one occasion he would, but for 
Conservative help, have been turned out of office. I say again, 
we have had no united Liberal party for ten years—that is, a party 
always at the call of the whip—always ready to follow its leader; 
and I do not believe that we shall ever have such a party again, 

Gladstone, with his Irish Suspensory Bill, has achieved a 
marvel—he has awakened from his torpor his Grace the Duke of 
Portland, that sleeping beauty, whom we thought nothing could 
awaken. He has been a Peer of the realm fourteen years; but has 
any common mortal ever heard or seen the Duke of Portland? He 
seems all this time to have a like hybernating animals—-now, 
however, he has awakened intolife. Strange things have happened 
since he sank into slumber. Disraeli’s leap in the dark 
over Niagara made a splash almost loud enough to wake 
the dead; but still his Grace slept on. Gladstone, however, 
has roused him, and now he means to do—or die, He 
intends, it is said, tooust Lord Edward Clinton from North 
Nottinghamshire, if he can, At him the opposition there is 
aimed, one would think, and not at Mr. Speaker for Mr. Speaker, 

ou know, is of no politics, Moreover, Mr, Speaker married Lady 
Charlotte Bentinck, sister of the Duke, though that fact alone, 
eemy would not save him, for in politics you are called upon to 

te father and mother, and ‘brother and sister, for the cause’s sake, 
Thus the Dukeof Marlborough turned out of Woodstock his brother, 
Lord Arthur Churchill ; and the Marquisof Bute intends to oust his 
first cousin, Colonel Stuart. Then, we must remember the —— 
between Mr, ao and Lady Charlotte was never very palatable 
to the Portland family. There was an inodorous smell of trade about 
these Denisons not pleasant to the ducal nostrils; though, for 
that matter, it is probable that Bentinck Herr Van Di nham, of 
Overyssel, the ancestor of this lordly race, was himself nearly or 
remotely connected ny ood secretly with traders, The Duke, 
I see, has made his voice heard in Fifeshire, where he has lands, 
obtained by his marriage with the eldest daughter and coheir of 
Major-General John Scott, of Balcomie, in that county. But, the 
power of the Duke notwithstanding, I should think Sir Robert 
Anstruther is safe. Fifeshire has never returned a Conservative 
since the Reform Bill of 1832, and it is hardly likely it will spot 
its fair fame, even at the bidding of a Duke. 

In a leading article in the Daily News, the other day, I found 
a reference to a letter printed a few days previous about the 
election proceedings in West Cornwall, which stated that the 
Liberals of West Cornwall are no longer dis to continue the 
joint return of = a and a Liberal rather than disturb the 
county. This surprised me, because I know that West Cornwall, 
ever since the first Reform Bill, has always returned two Liberals 
without opposition. There has been no contest in that division of 
Cornwall since the passing of the Reform Bill, I sup the 
writer mast have meant East Cornwall, I did not see the letter 
referred to, and know not who “the good man” that the Liberals 
have secured is, But I know who ought to be the member for 
East Cornwall—Sir John Trelawny, of Trelawny, ought to be the 


man, 

I do sincerely hope that Sir John Acton will beat Mr, Whitmore 
at ee Sir John’s speech to the electors is real sterling 
stuff. But then Sir John has been long known as one of the 
ablest men of the day. In 1859 he was elected for Carlow, and 
sat for that borough until 1865, At the general election in that 
er he was elected by a majority of two over Mr. Whitmore for 

ridgenorth ; but was unseated on a scrutiny, When he stood 
for Carlow he uttered these memorable words :—"Every day of 
Tory rule is calamity to the Irish nation and the Catholic 
religion.” Sir John is a Catholic, but not properly a Roman 
Catholic, He does not believe in the temporal dominion of the 
Pope. In short, he is a rara avis, a truly Liberal Catholic. The 
men of Bridgenorth ought not to hesitate a moment between him 
and Mr, Whitmore, who has nothing whatever to recommend him 
but family influence. It may not be generally known that Earl 
Granville married the widowed mother of Sir John, She is the 
~~ of the Duke of my 

rd Hotham, the member for the East Riding, intends to retire 
from Parliament, He came into the House first in 1820, and has 
sat through thirteen Parliaments, There is nobody in the House 
now who was there before that year. Oolonel Peers Williams was 
also elected in 1820, The House has therefore, strictly speaking 
two fathers. There is this, though, to be said of these two— 
Hotham was always in his place, Colonel Peers Williams never 
came e t he was sent for to vote. Lord Hotham is, I fancy, 
the last of our Waterloo men, He is not a very old man, He 
was born in 1794, and is therefore only seventy-four, which is no 
great as times go now. Mr, Barrow, the member for South 
Nottinghamshire, is eighty-four, and is still hearty and active, Mr, 
Hadfield, the member for Sheffield, is eighty-two. Both these 
gentlemen expect to come back again, and Lord Hotham might 
return if he were so minded. The Kast Riding certainly would not 
reject him, and to all a) ce he is good for another ten years, 
But he sighs for retirement, and so farewell to him! A kindlier, 
more honest, more — respected man never sat in the 
House. For my part, I should like to see him dismissed with the 
chorus, “For he 's a jolly good fellow, and so say all of us,” 
members all upstanding, uncovered, and Mr, Speaker leading. 
Moths 4 r peed ‘by train fit 

is Ww ot by train fifty miles into the country, The 
harvest is all in, The wheat crops are excellent, Barley ie not so 
abundant; but the quality is good. The harvest came so sudden! 
that labour was very scarce, and the farmers everywhere ha: 


___ILLUSTRATED_TIMES 


I CALCULATE that more than 200 of the members of the existing 
Parliament will not be members of the next. Every general elec- 
tion sends us on the average about 150 new men ; but at the next 
general election there will probably be more contests than we have 
ever had, and, of course, more chances of change. But, besides 
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—————— 
when possible, to have recourse to reaping-machines, Some of the 
big, game-preserving landlords, though, would not allow thei: 
tenants to use the reaping-machine, because it cuts the stubble 80 
short that there is not left sufficient cover for the partridges 
Cobden always said that game-preserving was opposed to good 
farming. Here is one more proof of the truth of the saying, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


In the Cornhill Mr, Arnold concludes, not too soon, his “ Anarchy 
and Authority” papers. I have already said, and I repeat, Mr. 
Arnold is a most insidious ally of the new theories of despotism . 
the most insidious, But there is not room here to uncover hi: 
devices, The best way to treat these elegant writers, with their 
masked a is to use them, Treat them, as often yon can 
toa taste of their own quality. They write jesuitically ; guors 
them jesuitically—of course, I do not mean misrepresent them : 
but turn their own phrases against them at every opportunity. 
Nothing will make them so savage, or go so far towards bafllinc 
them, The paper on “Coast Defence” is deeply interesting 
one the account of Captain Moncrieff’s plan of utilising the 
rebound-force of a gun, The essay, “ How to Form a Good Taste 
in Art,” is more pedagogic than was maie necessary by its 
intention, but it is worth reading. 

Mr, Andrew Halliday, in London Society, says he never met a 
man who had been to Stoke-Poges. Wrong, Mr, Halliday ; you 
have met me, and I have been to Stoke-Poges. He says he does 
not know where Stoke is, Then let him take train to Slough, and 
ask again. He says he has an impression that Stoke is a very 
quiet place. Ah! ye gods, how se ! Icould write a one-volume 
idyll—and, by the Lord Harry, I will !—about a day I spent there 
once, Oh! ye dear young ladies, whom I saw sketching in 
the churchyard of the immortal “Elegy,” I have not forgotten a 
feature, a ribbon, a curl, or an attitude! But let me advise Mr, 
Halliday to go to Stoke, and to Burnham Beeches, and to Beacons- 
field, and to read “ L’Allegro ” and “Il Penseroso” beforehand, I 
doubt if there is any place so near London as Stoke where so pro- 
found a sense of pa & quiet can be had, And, by-the-by, I met a 
young rustic girl there who might have sat for Hetty Sorel, Of 
course, I pretended not to know my way, in order to have an 
excuse for speaking to her—but that’s for the idyll when I write it. 

The People’s hoe gomped contains a woodcut from a picture by 
Gustave Doré which is worth sega | A Tyrolese (?) is smoking 
his pipe against a tree. A young girl, seated, with braided hair, 
is playing a guitar laid on a table, and three children are listening, 
The subject and the treatment are very, very pretty. A cor. 
respondent was once angry with me for using so many “verys” in 
<— ; but I mean to use a good many more yet. 

e Leisure Hour more than maintains all ite old. characteristics, 
It has recently contained two papers about the Water Cure—both, 
apparently, by the same hand. One of the papers—an account of 
a derangement of the visual functions, the seat of which lay, 
robably, at or near the base of the brain—was of such deep 
terest that I would venture to suggest ita separate publication 
in an enlarged form, The writer seems to have been entirely set 
straight by the water cure; but the account he gives of the cure at 
the piace he went to shows howeven the simplest things degenerate, 
Ach, Himmel! how Priessnitz would laugh at it all! The great 
fault of the gentleman whose eyes were out of order was keeping 
it to himself so long. Let no man who sees double, or whose 
Pm: Laryond of sight” is suddenly altered against his will, neglect the 
wi 


Let me proclaim to the vatvacen, 36 with sound of trumpet, that 
“ Brakespeare” is finished in the Broadway, Oome, after that, we 
shall breathe a bit. The present number, concluding the first 
serie, contains a most amusing paper, entitled “ How we Started 
the Unicorn,” The dullest reader soon discovers that the Unicorn 
is the Glowworm, 

The Englishwoman’s Domestie Magazine continues to disgust 
sober-minded readers and insult common sense, artistic sense, and 
that dearest of all senses, innocence, by publishing genuine letters 
from silly and ignorant women in defence of stays. The present 
dress of women is one of the prettiest. ever thought of (barring the 
chignon), I suppose it will shortly go out, if only because it is 
pretty and is universally admired by men, But Iam sorry to be 
hg: on authority, that the use of stays is on the increase. The 
E. D. M. prints, however, one sensible letter, from which I extract a 
passage which should be printed in letters of what-do-you-call-it, 
ya hung up by every father of female fools, over their toilette- 


Take this as a fact, from my near! ’ observation—if tight 
lacing does not always produce i heetee nay admit it does not—italways 
produces either that or a red nose, or a sallow, pasty complexion: or a fiat 
bust, or thick ankles; or, stumpy, purple-topped fingers; or flabby, emaciated 
arms; or prematurely grey hair, or eruptions on the skin, &c, It is absurd to 
speak to fools of higher motives for refraining from such a custom; but 
let them be warned that, however becoming the tightly-laced waist moy be at 
twenty or twenty-five, when they come to forty or fortyafive it will be anything 
ns are accompanied, as it certainly will be, by one or more of these 
The ladies who go in for stays are very fond of repeatirg that men 
like slender waists. Now, the fact is that, in the average woman, 
the natural tendency of the waist is to become normally slender if 
the body be in general well used and well exercised. If the tendenc 
fail, the cure lies in gymnastik, such as’ certain Germans so well 
know how to apply 5 not in scrunching. But, in any case, there is 
one thing which men like to see even better than a slender waist— 
viz., the natural undulations of the outline of the form. It is a 
great pity that good women will leave those “open secrets” of 
the natural science of conquest, which they ought to take up and 
use gracefully and purely, to besnatched at and abused by women 
who are not pure, and who, in aiming at a false grace, caricature 
the open secret into an open shame, 


: THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

What in the world managers can see in the fact that the ther- 
mometer stands at 80 deg. in the shade to induce them to produce 
fi,e-act tragedies, I do not know. I don’t see the connection 
between the facts, or how one fact bears upon the other, There 
is a link missing in the chain of ment, and I shall feel obliged 
to anyone who can supply it, eanwhile the fact remains that, 
out of the six or seven theatres now open to the London public, three 
are playing, or are about to play, five-act tragedies. If a young 
and timid manager were to come to me for advice as to when he 
should play five-act so ag gr pe reply, “Only in autumn, 
don't dome to me} oo thay play dradcy tapened or dene nad 

; a ni 

eS themselves, — = ea 

@ most audacious, the most reckless, the most utterly insanc 
act that has ever been perpetrated by a theatrical 8 : ator is 
that which is associated with the name of “ Miss Agnes Cameron, 
from the United States”—a good general address, That Mr. 
Disraeli’s tragedy “Alarcos” must inevitably prove a dead failure, 
no one who has read the piece could doubt ; but it required an 
intimate and exclusive familiarity with the niceties of badness to 
conceive @ performance so utterly incom: t as was that of 

Alarcos by the present AstLey's company last Saturday night. 
Miss Agnes Cameron, the débutante, is apparently a robust: matron 
of middle age, well qualified, no doubt, for the Lady Macbeths and 
Lucrezia Borgias of the stage; but wholly and completely out of 
place as a young and interesting maiden, Mies Cameron has a certain 
stage force ; but it seems to lack refinement, while her articulation is 
certainly not distinct enough for so large a stage as Astley’s, The 
reatof thecompany (with the exception of Mr. Brandon Ellis, who was 
a as Oran, and whose respectability aroused the house to 
enthusiasm) were dreadfully, inconc+ivably bad; but the coxcombry 
of incapacity was displayed in the performance of a Mr. J. Emery, 
who. made so deplorably comic a figure of the King of Castille that 
I could willingly have listened to him all night. aving the book 
of the a, in my hand, I enjoyed the advantage of comparin 
Mr, Disraeli’s words with Mr, J, Emery’s rendering of them, and £ 
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ientiously eay that I do not believe he gave a single line 
it ap a in the ety At one time, in the middle of a long 
speech, e broke down altogether; then, collecting himself for a 
final effort, he said, 
But I have said enough—we will away! 
nd so departed. It is fearful to think of the number of unstudied 
tragedy-parts that Mr. J, Emery must have struggled through 
before he could have acquired the extraordinary facility in extem- 
rising blank verse’ that he displayed last Saturday. The 
iece was received with some applause, mingled with ironical 
Pheer and derisive calls for “Author!” We are promised a 
1 drama at Astley’s, ‘The Conquest of Magdala;” but 
ing Theodore or General 


——— 
can conse! 


c 
ationa . 
whether Miss Agnes Cameron is to play 
Napier is not stated, Ape 
Mr, Byron’s drama, “ Blow for Blow,” will be played at the 
HouBoRN on the 5th of next month, 
On Saturday Mr, Boucicault’s new drama, “ After Dark,” will 
be played at the Princess's, The other theatres show no sign of 


change. 


THE PuBLIC HEALTH.—Last week the annual rate of mortality in 
London and thirteen other large towns of the United Kingdom was 31 per 
1000 persons en In the metropolis itself the rate was 28, while in 
Birmingham, Salford, Bradford, and Leeds it was as high as 39. In 
London, daring, the week, there were 2016 births, and 1665 deaths. The 
latter ex by 82 the estimated number, but were less by 220 than the 
number registered in the preceding week. The deaths of six persons from 
sunstroke were recorded, as against eleven during the previous seven days. 
The mean temperature was 67 degs., and this was five above the average. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE IRISH CHURCH.—~It will be remembered 
that, casing Se discussions on the Irish Church question, Colonel Knox 
read to the House of Commons what purported to be a quotation from a 
specch of Mr, Gladstone in defence of the Irish Establishment, delivered 
several years age, and that the next night he was obliged humbly to con- 
fees that he had unwittingly quoted Mr. Whiteside instead of Mr. Gladstone, 
Well! will our readers believe that the Zaglish Churchman, during the past 
month, actually published the same extract—under the head of “ Then” 
and “ Now ”—to illustrate Mr. Gladstone's tergiversation and treachery ! 
Is this stupidity or knavery? Whichever it be, it shows the desperateness 
of the straits to which the defenders of the State Church in Ireland are 
driven,—Lidberator. 

MINISTERIAL CHANGES,—-The commencement of the recess brings a 
number of rumours of and judicial changes. Lord Mayo, it is 
said, is to be the Governor-General of India, although Sir John Lawrence’s 
five years of office do not expire until November next, It is further stated 
that Lord Derby’s second sen, the Hon. F, A, Stanley, is to be the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, in succession to Mr. Du Cane, Chief Baron Kelly 
and Lord Justice Page Wood are spoken of as the new law Lords. Lastly, 
it is stated that the Solicitor-General is to have one of the Judgeships to 
be created under the provisions of the new Bribery Prevention Act. It 
is not usual for the second law officer of the Crown te accept a pnisne 
Judgeship, Sir Henry Keating did so when he was Solicitor-General, but 
a refusal isthe rule. Sir James Fergusson has accepted the governorship 
of South Australia, 

How SWINDLING TRADESMEN USED TO BE DEALT WITH.—The 
Lancet quotes trom “ Memorials of London” a variety of quaint punish- 
ments inflicted during the Middle Ages upon London tradesmen for selling 
food deficient in weight and of evil quality. In 1311 a baker was im- 
prisoned for pong Lae bread for sale ; and in 1316 two bakers were 
drawn on hurdles ugh the streets of the metropolis and pilloried for 
using false weights. In 1319 William Spelyng was fixed in the pillory, 
whilst the putrid carcasses of two bullocks found in his shop were burnt 

+ under his nose; and in 1348 two similar punishments for similar crime- 
are reco! against delinquent butchers. The Lancet ests that 
ties of like severity a be advantageously inflicted in present on 
those who use false weights and who sell unwholesome food. 


ABOLITION OF THE DEPTFORD DOCKYARD.—Official intimation was 


being completed, The 
already discharged or otherwise draughted to other yards, leaving 650 to be 
similarly dealt with. The vessels remaining to be completed at the Royal 
Dockyard, Deptford, are the twin-screw gun-boat Curlew, 3 guns, which 
will be launched on the 20th of the present month ; the Spartan, 6-gun 
sloop, which will be leunched in November; and the id, 10-gun sloop, 
which will be launched in January ; after which the stocks will be empty, 
and the yard closed as seon as practicable. The Lords of the Admiralty 
will pay their final annual visit to the yard in the beginning of September. 
Deptford ard is associated with many historical events, it being here 
that Peter the Great learnt the art of shipbuilding, 

FATAL FOLLY.—An incident has just occurred at Morecambe Bay, 
Lancaster, illustrating in a doubie manner the peculiarities of the north 
country operatives. Their recklessness in boats is well known at all 
watering-places in Lancashire and Yorkshire. In this instance a party of 
weavers from Keighley, on Monday, engaged a boat for a row in More- 
cambe Bay. On approaching one of the buoys in the bay one of the 
weavers, in bravado, jumped from the boat on to the buoy, which, being 
in the shape of # barrel, turned over, and the unfortunate man was 
drowned in sight of his companions, none of whom could swim or under- 
stood the management of a boat. The body was recovered an hour or two 
afterwards, The end of the narrative is an almost ludicrous illustration of 
the practical instincts of the class, The weavers bore the body of their 
comrade to the railway station, and actually tendered the deceased man’s 
return ticket as his passport, The company, however, disavowed the 
obligation to carry a corpse on the same terms as they had undertaken to 
convey the living traveller back to Yorkshire. 

A MIRACLE-WORKER.—The Wiltshire papers say that considerable ex- 
citement has been caused at New Swindon by some so-called miraculous 
cures performed by the Rev. F. R. Young, the Unitarian minister, The 
cure, it ap) 8, is effected by “faith”’—i.e., the person operated upon 
must have faith. One case has attracted much attention. A Mrs. Joseph 
Jones, living at New Swindon, was struck with paralysis about three 
months since, and lost the use ef her lower limbs, She was unable to get 
up or down stairs, and her bed was made in the parlour. She could not 
even dress without assistance. One day lately Mr. Young called upon 
her, and obtained permission to operate. We must let the reporter of 
the Wilts and Gloucester Standard describe the modus operandi:—" In the 
presence of another woman he first stroked her legs from the knees down- 
wards, prayed earnestly, then passed his hands over her face inthe manner 
of the mesmeric pass; and, seizing her thumbs as she lay on the bed, com- 
manded her to get up and walk. The poor woman—we had these facts 
{rcm her own mouth—says her sensations at that moment were indescrib- 
able, She got up and walked across the room to a sofa, Mr. Young strictly 
commanding her not to touch anything with her hands as an aid; nor did 
she. He then told her to walk down the passage, which she did ; and the 
climax of the wonder was reached when she walked up stairs. We our- 
selves, on Tuesday morning, saw her walk across a room, It afterwards 
appeared that she had been in the habit of taking Turkish baths at the 
Volunteer Inn, New Swindon, being wheeled there in a chair ; but the bath 
did her little or no good. - The other evening she astonished the landlady of 
that inn by walking in to see her.” 

A STRANGE WAY OF DOING BUSINESS.—The Pall Mall Gazette has 
recently called fresh attention to the utterly unbusiness-like manner in 
which the excessive military and naval expenditure of this country is ad- 
ministered. That expenditure is virtually unchecked. There is no efficient 
audit of any kind for the millions of money thus expended. The Pali Mall 
rightly states that—“' The necessity for some change in the system is clear ; 
for hitherto there never has , and there does not now exist, in 
real sense, an independent audit of army expenditure. What is so called is 
really Httle more than a classification of expenditure under the severa! 
heads of service.” The t audit is performed in, and under the 
direction of, the War ice. There is no independent audit, nor any 
responsible verification of vouchers. Annually the Estimates are presented 
to the House of Commons. Annually the millions demanded are voted 
with less examination and less deliberation than bp mg ored trivial enact- 
ments for the protection of pheasants’ eggs, or for the issue of a new war- 
service medal, But as to any real audit or effectual control of departmental 
expenditure, the idea is wholly . How unworthy is such a state 
of things of a great commercial nation like Great Britain, the foremost in 
intelligence and the most extensively en in world-wide traffic! Well 
may the exclamation arise, “ With how little wisdom the world is 
governed!” when the finances of the first empire of the world are so 
irregularly administered. What bank or mercantile house could retain ite 
solvency under such a system? The nearest approach to it which occurs 
to us is the nominal system of “audit” long adopted by certain railways 
which have become associated with proceedings in bankruptcy, and whose 
dividends have dwindled to inappreciable amounts. There is one important 
distinction, however, between the absence of effectual audit in a railway as 
Compared with the War Office or Admiralty. The shareholders in the 
former are comparatively few, and have voluntarily accepted their 
liabilities. But the taxes levied for the maintenance of the military and 
naval administration must be paid, nolens volens, by every Englishmen, In 
other words, every elector should remember (and take care to act accord- 
ingly) that he is @ shareholder in & vast concern whoze profuse annual ex- 
penditure is unaudited, unverified, and virtually uncontrolled. Until this 
state of things is rectified, John Bull's boasted * independence” will be as 
Unverifiable as his own misnamed system of national “ audit,” 
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The Romance of Duelling in alt Times and Countries. 


By 
ALEXANDER STEINMETZ, 


2 : Author of “The History of the 
Jesuits,” “Military Gymnastics of the French,” &c, In Two 
Volumes. London: Chapman and Hall, 


In every subject, however seemingly prosaic, there is an element 

of romance, if the right sort of men will only “observingly distil 

it out.” And as in duelling there is a very large element of 

romance, we have in Mr, Steinmetz a most skilful distiller, who 

has extracted from what to ordinary eyes would be simply a record 

of wholesale murder, countenanced 7 the conventional usages 

and opinions of a not too enlightened state of society, a whole 

series of romances, which together form an exceedingly interesting 

book. It may be as well to remark, in order that the reader may 

know exactly with what sort of writer he has to deal in Mr, 

Steinmetz, that our author fully adopts the ideas as to duelling that 

now prevail in England, and reprobates the practice in good set 
terms, And yet we cannot help thinking that there is still in him 
aslight taint of the ‘Old Adam ;” for we fancy wehere and there find 
cropping up in his book a feeling of sympathy with the doings of 
some at least of the devotees of “honourable satisfaction.’’ This 
is not either surprising or unnatural, for we all know how often our 
feelings are in antagonism with our convictions, and how apt we are 
to sympathise with what our intellectual conscience condemns, espe- 
cially if the ant characteristic be associated with gallantry 
and high-souied chivalric sentiments, We have known men who 
had a keen sympathy with the Stuarts in their exile and a warm 
appreciation of Prince Charles Edward’s attempt to regain the 
British Crown for his family, who yet freely approved the policy 
which drove that family from the throne ; and there are those among 
us who secretly take an interest in prize-fights and read all the 
details of such encounters, who yet honestly and conscientiously 
condemn prize-fighting. So we may allow Mr, Steinmetz to have 
a latent admiration for some duellists while thoroughly detesting 
the practice of duelling. 

Mr, Steinmitz commences his book with a history of duelling, 
the origin of which he traces to the judicial eombats of the Middle 
Ages; and which, it seems, remained in force as an element of 
English jurisprudence down to a comparatively recent period, the 
ordeal of combat athe, been claimed, and allowed, by a culprit 
within a few years—so lately as 1818, in fact. We then have an 
account of the various es of duelling that have obtained 
in different ages and countries—such as the Irish code (em- 
bodied in the famous “ Thirty-six Commandments of Galway”), 
the French code, the Italian code, &c, These, and matters cognate 
to them, occupy about half the first volume, the remainder of the 
work being devoted to the details of remarkable duels in all parts 
of the world, To the student of human nature and of the manners 
and customs of mankind, the first portion of the work will be the 
most interesting; while the mere reader for amusement will find 
the stories told by far the most attractive part of the book, In 
both departments, however, the author shows a creditable degree 
of industry, painstaking research, and literary skill; and 
has, as we have said, produced a most interesting and 
readable work. It may be remarked, however, that he has, not- 
withstanding all his pains, made one or two notable slips. For 
instance, on page 28, vol i., after stating that during the reign of 
Henry IV, of France “4000 gentlemen lost their lives by duelling,”’ 
and that “the Bon Henry granted 14,000 pardons for breaking the 
edicts against single combats,” Mr. Steinmetz immediately adds, 
“ About a century niet, during the reign of Louis X(II., duellin; 
had increased to such an extent that the severest edicts were issu 
against it.” Now,as Henry IV. became King of France in 1589, 
and on his murder, in 1610, was succeeded by his son Louis XIIL., 
who died in 1643, it is difficult to understand how “about a cen- 
tury” could have elapsed between any year of Henry’s reign and 
any point in that of Louis, seeing that the two reigns only occu- 

ed fifty-four years in all. Then, on page 179, vol. i., we are told 
that “the celebrated Jarnac, or hamstring cut, was an Italian in- 
vention, taught to ChAtaigneraye, before mentioned, by an Italian 
master of fence ;’”’ whereas, as appears on 142, it was Jarnac, 
and not Chataigneraye, who made use of the tring cut in the 
duel between these two individuals, These, and a few others like 
them, are smail blemishes in an otherwise meritorious production ; 
but they are blemishes, and may as well be corrected if, as is pro- 
bable, a second edition of Mr, Steinmetz’s book be called for, 


By Mrs, C. JENKIN, author of “Cousin 
Three Vols, London: 


Two Frensh Marriages, 
Stelle,” “Who Breaks—Pays,” &c. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Under the above title, Mrs, Jenkin has given us two very well 

toid stories, illustrative of French manners and customs, from 

which it appears—first, that the question of dot, or dower, forms 

a& very prominent feature of all matrimonial negotiations in 

France ; that young men and women have exceedingly little to do 

with choosing their future husbands and wives in that country—that 

business being generally managed for them by their parents or 
guardians ; third, that marriages without love do not always turn 
out happily ; fourth, that, when the love is all on one side, the 
same negative result is apt to follow; and, fifth (but this 
is more implied than plainly asserted or clearly illustrated), 
that where mutual love and esteem exist, happiness must 
result, Most people will think that they know all this already, 
and perhaps they do; but that will not hinder them from enjoying 
Mrs, Jenkin’s book, which, besides containing capital stories (a 
little too much attenuated in telling, perhaps), exhibits some 
striking and lifelike pictures of life in French provincial towns : 
from which it further appears, that society in French provincial 
towns is as fond of gossip and scandalmongering, as much given to 
the indulgence of spite, prejudice, and backbiting, and yet as mean 
and sycophantic withal, as is society in English provincial towns, 

It is quite clear from Mrs. Jenkin’s descriptions, that however we 

and our “ lively neighbours,” as the phrase runs, differ as regards 

surface peculiarities, we are all very much the same at bottom, and 

that the best features of humen nature are not always those most 
aw displayed by “‘ genteel” society either in France or 
gland, 

A brief outline of the two stories may be given without at all 
detracting from their interest in perusal. The first, entitled “A 
Psyche of To-day,” narrates the married life of M. Paul Latour, 
gentleman by birth and artist peerage M. Paul, having 
been thwarted in a love affair in his youth, his parents refusing 
their consent to his union with the lady of his selection be- 
cause she had no dot, remains a till past middle age, 
when he marries a young girl with a tolerably Feo dot, though a 
sort of outcast from her family because her mo had made what 
was deemed by them a mésalliance, This young creature is de- 
votedly attached to M. Paul, who, though he acts generously as 

the dot, does not really care for his wife, In fact, he rather 

neglects her for the society of his first love, who, now a widow with 
well-preserved charms and an unscrupulous, intriguing, spiteful 
disposition, uses her influence to sow discord in M, Paul’s family. 
In thie she succeeds only too weil; estraugement follows, culmi- 
nating in the partial derangement of the young wife’s reason and 
the death of her infant daughter under circumstances which we 
are glad to have no more than hinted at, A long season of illness 
ensues, and the story closes by giving us a hint of the advent of 
better times, when Mdme. pA ote health is restored, the evil 
influence of the unscrupulous widow dispelled, and husband and 
wife are becoming in reality “one in heart.” : 

The second story, “ Madame de mney ei deals with the married 
life and the widowhood of a young lady, united by her friends, 
when she is a mere child, to a man thrice her age, because she has 
a dot and he has expectations, These expectations are realised, 
M. de Beaupré becomes wealthy and a Vicomte ; but, being a man of 
coarse nature, he leads his wife a rather uncomfortable life, 
After a while, however, he has the grace to die and to leave his 
widow both rich and titled, For a time Madame de Beaupré gives 
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herself up to pleasure, living, apparently, for fashion and frivolity 
alone. A young soldier, however, the son of a Protestant minister, 
is thrown in her way, having rendered her a trifling service. On this, 
she first obtains his promotion and then falls in love with him, an 
emotion which he fully reciprocates. Difficulties, however, arise 
in the way of their union—first, because she is rich and a Catholic; 
second, because he is poor and a Protestant, But all obstacles are 
finally removed by her devotion and his disinterestedness, and the 
tale closes with a glimpse of the happiness which, as is inferred, 
ought to attend mutual love and esteem. Such are skeletons of 
Mrs, Jenkin’s stories; but it is in the filling in of details, the 
pictures of manners and customs, that the merits of the author lie; 
and these are certainly not inconsiderable, 

Household Words, A Weekly Journal. Conducted by Charles 

Dickens, Vol. I, London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 

This, as our readers will readily guess, is a re-issue of Mr. Dickens's 
well-known serial; a re-issue which, we are sure, will be heartily 
welcomed by a large circle of readers, who will be glad to obtain, 
for a small sum, a work which was a vast favourite when originally 
published, and deserves to be a favourite in alltime. It is now 
upwards of eighteen years since the first number of “ Household 

ords” appeared, and it is not a little interesting to look over its 
pages and note how much has been changed in that time, and how 
much, on the other hand, remains exactly asit was. While, in some 
directions, great progress has undeniably been made since the year 
1850 ; in others, we regret to say, matters have remained unaltered, 
if retrogression has not in some degree marked our social history, 
We cannot, however, pursue the subject here; but r.ust content 
ourselves with recommending the book to our readers, whom we 
would advise to make comparisons for themselves by a careful 
end of articles that are, and always ought to be, “ Household 

ords, 


Routledge's Household Manuals, London : Routledge and Sons, 
Messrs. Routledge have recently published several of their useful 
little sixpenny “Household Manuals.” One of these teaches 
how to preserve fruits, another how to make pickles, in a hundred 
different ways; while a third deals with the poultry-yard, its 

leasures and profit, Some of these books are by Mrs. Georgiana 

, 80 weil known in connection with this series ; and all are cha- 
racterised by clearness and ability, They will be invaluable to 
housewives in the work of preserving, pickling, and poultry 
managing. 


The Royal Guide to the London Charities for 1868-9, By Hunbenr 
Fry, London: Hardwicke, 

This is a new issue, corrected to the latest date, of Mr. Fry’s 
excellent ‘Guide to the London Charities,” which we have noticed 
with commendation on previous occasions, It is sufficient to say 
of this edition that it exhibits all the evidences of care displayed 
in its predecessors, and cannot fail to be equally useful, 


Camecs from English History : from Rollo to Edward II, By the 
Author of “ The Heir of mehalyne™ London : Macmillan and Co, 
Here are just forty-one chapters, or “cameos,” as they are fan- 
tastically called, on the early history of England, They are 
intended for young readers, of course—that is, for young readers who 
have long got over the question-and-answer stage, but who cannot 
as yet manage the really tedious historians who have philosophical ly 
dealt with the subject. Strangely enough, this volume will show 
the youthful student that which the question-and-answer be: inning 
never does—namely, that early English history is intensely French, 
We beg to assure same surprised individual that every chapter 
in the present volume is much more interesting than any story- 
— ; — oe a — ge a ; me —_ under a shady tree, is 
just as pleasant occupation for Au as or even fighti. 
under the broiling — ~~ — 


Mrs, Brown at the Seaside, By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, Author of 
“The Brown Papers.” London: Routledge and Sons, 


It is really marvellous how Mr, Sketchley manages to kee 


the supply of Mrs, Brown’s sg 


opinions and experiences without allow- 
ing that aa or her Ghemane to pall upon the taste of the 
reader. e have had the good lady in all sorts of circumstances 
at home and in some curious positions during her visit to America, 
and yet the interest and freshness of her sayings and doin rarely 
flag. Here she meets us, most opportunely, “At the Seaside.” 
where she is as bright, and lively, and chatty as ever; and we 
do not doubt that she will help to enliven many a dull hour by 
the “sad sea waves,” 


THE LODGER FRANCHISE.—NEW CODE OF 
. INSTRUCTIONS. 
The Council of the Reform League has just adopted and approved 
the following set of instructions for claimants for the lodger 
franchise, drawn up by Mr, E. Beales, M.A,, as being the most 


complete yet given to the public :—- 
By the new Reform Act, every man of full and not subject to an 
preceding July 31 has occupied pe 
ngs in one and the same dwelling-house, such 


ay incapacity, who, for twelve months 
lodgings being of the cls 

c) ng clear yearly value, if let unfurnish g 
weuanine is entitled to claim to be registered as a voter. onthe: 

The occupation must be that of the claimant by himself solely or by 
himself his family, not an occupation with any other lodger. But an y 
number of lodgers or sub-lodgers, each of whom by himself solely, or by 
himseif and his family, occupies a separate room or separate rooms of the 
required — value, will be entitled to claim to be registered. Occasional 
sbsence during the twelve months will not disqualify, provided the rent 
continues to be paid by the claimant, and no new lodger is permitted to 
occupy in his place. But there must be no change of one irdging for 
another, even in the same house, during the twelve months. 

The value will, or may, have to be proved before the revising barrister ; 
and, where the lodgings hane been taken unfurnished, the best and simplest 
proof of the clear = value will be the amount of rent actually paid, 
provided it be not less than £10 a year, or 4s.a week. As receipts for the 
rent in the latter case, especially for the whole twelve months, will often 
be wanting, it will be advisable wherever practicable, to arrange for the 
landlords, or party to whom the rent has been paid, to witness the signature 
of the claimant and certify the accuracy of the claim, and also to attend 
before the revising barrister for the purpose of verifying his attestation and 
certificate, &c. Where the lodgings have been taken furnished, and evi- 
dence of their value as unfurnished is required, it will be necessary to 
show, by the evidence of the landlord or other satisfactory evidence, such 
a of Bery! wg ot similar lodgings in the neighbourhood when 

unfurnished, tha gs would be worth £10 a year, or 
a 4 — the furniture, sata ghee 
ie claim must be both dated and delivered to the overseers of the 
parish in which the a are situate not earlier than the Ist nor later 
than the 25th of August. The claim need not be delivered to all the over- 
seers, nor by the claimant himself; delivery of it to any one of the 
overseers will be sufficient. When the claimant delivers it himself it 

would be advisable for him to do so in the presence of a witness. 

That the lodger claims are to be published by the overseers in a separate 
list not later than Sept.1, Shei any claim, after being duly delivered, 
be omitted from this published list, its delivery will have to be proved 
before the revising barrister. Hence the utility of having the means, as 
above suggested, of proving the delivery by the evidence of a witness who 
delivered the claim. For the same purpose it will be advisable to have a 
duplicate or exact copy of the claim delivered by him on such a day to the 
overseer, naming him, so that there be evidence not only of the de- 
livery of the claim, but also of the claim delivered being correct in form, 
One and the same person may witness the claimant's signature to the claim, 
— its accuracy, and prove its delivery ; and may do so in any number 

The last paragraph in the instructious impresses upon claimants the ne- 
cessity of attending, or getting those who certified for them to attend, 
before the revising barrister to meet any objections to the claim which can 
be made without notice to claimants or overseers, 


SOME CHILDREN were at play upon the Brighton beach the other day 
while the crew of a lugger were engaged in ballasting it with beach stones. 
One of the children was stooping near the boat, when it suddenly heeled 
over, owing to the shifting of the ballast, and the child was caught by the 
stern and doubled up under it. She was rescued almost immediately, and 
it was found that some of her ribs were fractured, and that she had 
sustained other serious contusions, 
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PARIS IMPROVEMENTS: ALTERATIONS AT THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE. 
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ALTERATIONS AT THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE, PARIS. 

Tue all-devouring M. Haussmann, like Time, the great eater, 
spares neither the lowly cot nor the historic building, in his deter- 
mination to make Paris a city of tall white palaces, all of the 
same regular pattern, Our Engraving represents the latest 
sacrilege committed on one of the most interesting of the great 
old palaces of the French capital. What visitor to the Lutetia of 
our youth does not remember the Palace of Justice, the very site 
of which is hallowed from the fact of a Royal residence having 
stood there in remote ages before even the present structure arose ? 
Down to the end of the fourteenth century the Palais de Justice 
was occasionally used by Royalty ; and Louis XI, loved the place, 
if “Quentin Durward” is to be taken as an authority. ears 
added to the building bit by bit in every style of architecture, the 
most ancient being represented by the clock-tower and the two 
turrets on the on the Sainte-Chapelle, In 1618 the celebrated 
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TERRIBLE CYCLONE AT MADRAS ON JUNE 6, 18:8, 


Salles de Pas Perdus took the place of a much older hall that 
stood in its place till it was burnt down ; and the main frontage, 
with ita two wings, was also rebuilt in 1766, to repair the ravages 
of another fire. Noone can ascend the broad range of steps lead- 
ing to the Hall of the Lost Footsteps without being overcome with 
a sort of awe by that magnificent stone palace, with its statue of 
Malesherbes, the man who defended the unfortunate Louis on his 
trial, with its courts of law, its black-robed advocates, its queerly- 
capped judges, and, above all, its strange recollections and historical 
associations. It is in the Conciérgerie, however—the hall between 
the two Gothic turrets on the quay—the place where the guillotine 
carts waited for their dreadful freight—the dungeon of Marie 
Antoinette--the prison of Danton, Hébert, Robespierre, that the 
interest concentrates. The cell from which Lavalette escaped in 
his wife’s clothes, the place where Napoleon III. was locked up 
after the failure of the Boulogne enterprise, add another remem- 
brance to a spot so redolent of strange romance, It is here, 
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TIVOLI BREWBRY AT BERLIN: THE PUBLIC SALOON, 
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however, that the improvements are being effected—here, or close 
by, at least, in the Cour Saint Martin, formerly the yard where the 
unfortunate prisoners were allowed to exercise, There is no 
especial histcrical association in this particular spot, it is true, but 
it is part of the whole, and offers some remarkable examples of 
the architecture of Louis XI., which have been brought to light 
during the demolitions—demolitions effected in order to acquire 
space for enlarging the interior portion of the building. 


TERRIBLE CYCLONE AT MADRAS. 

Ir was but the other day that we had to record the occurrence 
of a strange convulsion of the elements through which a ship 
lived for two days and a night, in imminent danger of destruction ; 
and we this week publish an [llustration of a similar catastrophe 


which has just taken place at Madras, 
In this Presidency, the coast of which contains few harbours 
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ILLUSTRATED _TIMES 


heralded by a lowering sky and a strong wind. At five o'clock in 
the pone 8 just as the Founh mail-steamer had anchored in the 
harbour, a sudden and alarming rise in the tide was observed, and 
at once many of the vessels broke from their moorings. The most 
unfortunate of these was the St, Bernard, which had onl 
arrived a few days before from Australia and Japan, This Frenc 
vessel, after having lost its rudder and both anchors, had no alter- 
native but to drive ashore, and at about 120 yards from the land 
and thirty from the pier it struck. A cradle of ropes was at once 
established between the ship and the shore, however, so that all 
the crew were passed over that narrow and frail bridge and escaped 
from the pa 5 which had become quite helplesss, An hour after- 
wards it was dashed furiously against the pier, and the force of the 
waves, as well as the stout plating of the ship, acted like a ram, 
and smashed the jetty itself, a large structure, intended to answer 
the purpose of avoiding the bar. This work, commenced in 1859 
and opened in 1864, has already rendered great service; for it is 
nearly a quarter of a mile long and some 40 ft, wide, terminated 
at the sea extremity by a large platform, which has been so de- 
molished that the cost of reconstruction will be considerable. 


THE TIVOLi BREWERY AT BERLIN. 

Wo was it that retorted to the sneer “the man who drinks 
beer thinks beer,” by saying, “Yes; and the man who drinks 
water thinks water” ? Surely it was Amyas Leigh, in Mr. 
Kingsley’s fascinating novel, “ Westward Ho!” At any rate, it 
was an old English sentiment ; a sentiment of the days when even 
Queens and Earls got up at five o'clock to eat corned beef and 
drink ale for breakfast, Wess now the English may be called a 
nation of beer-drinkers, in spite of the larger introduction of light 
wines. Not that the light wines will supersede the genuine malt- 
and-hops beverage; it is spirituous liquor which will be superseded, 
let us hope, by glorious burgundies and the cheap, delicious 
clarets, and the light, thirst-allaying hocks, At the time when 
ale was the chief drink of England—that is to say, in the 
Elizabethan age—claret was also a common liquor—claret and 
sack, the latter being simply sweet sherry negus—sherry and hot 
water and sugar. In Germany, too, the land of the lightest of 
light wines, the beer-drinkers represent the entire community, and 
they drink in such deep draughts as few Englishmen but draymen 
and navvies can accomplish. Goin to # bier-garten and watch the 
students, the labourers, the artists swill their “lager;” go into 
the halls by the breweries, where the genuine liquor is dispensed 
under the shadows of the trees, or in a building made to hold a 
crowd of consumera, and you shall know how great is the German 
capacity for taking in mug after mug, quart after quart, of the 
great beverage. Only the other week we had to say something 
about the great Vienna brewery, where they make the light wine 
ale so dear to connoisseurs in malt and hops, and now we publi 
an Illustration of one of the — bier-halls of Berlin, e two 
great breweries are those of wig Loeffler, whose customers go 
to drink in a garden close to the brewery—a garden in a sort of 
ravine, where they may listen to an excellent band while they 
imbibe the choice liquor from the cool depths of great mugs. 
Then there is the establishment of Hoppf: a terrace is the cha- 
racteristic of this place-~-a terrace in the midst of woods, 
where tables are spread on the platforms of majestic staircases ; 
the terrace, with its colonnades and pillars, being dedicated to the 
consumption of “bock.” It is called the Temple of Bock Beer, 
and is worthy of the name, which means fresh spring beer—the 
beer for April and May, For this Hoppf is famous, and his brew- 
age is drunk out in a few days by the crowds that throng to his 
temple to regale themseives with vast refreshing draughts. The 
great hall represented in our Engraving is situated on the 
Kreuzberg, and is still larger, more colossal, and perhaps more con- 
venient, It is there that the bourgeois folk take their families, in 
all the glory of their best clothes. Here one sees the prettiest and 
most modest giris of Berlin, for nobody thinks it any harm to go 
to the Tivoli and take a table for a quiet party in a great hall 
which, with its garden, will hold seven or eight—perhaps ten— 
thousand people; and so the Tivoli Brewery may fairly be called a 
representative institution of Berlin, 


A GREAT FIRE broke out at Gateshead, on Sunday, on the premises of 
the Jarrow Chemical Company, and raged for several hours. The damage 
is estimated at £100,000, and 500 men are thrown cut of employment, 
Several men were injured by the falling in of the roof, but no loss of life 
is reported, . 

M. ObyssE BAROT wrote an article on M. Jecker in the Liberté, and M 
Jecker challenged him to s duel, M. Barot accepted; and they went to 
Belgium to fight. The weapons were pistols. At the first fire M, Barot 
was hit in the region of the abdomen; the ball, however, was turned 
aside by a button, and was afterwards found in M. Barot’s pocket, They 
both appear to have been perfectly satisfied, and have gone home, 


A YOUNG CRIPPLE, named Mary Ann Burley, living about four miles 
from York, in a fit of despondency at the eppeeiugion of her sister on a 
charge of robbery, threw herself, on Saturday, under the engine of a train 
which her own brother dto be driving. He thought at first she 
intended to speak to him the side of the line; but, when her rash act 
was committed, he became nearly frantic, and it required the utmost efforts 
of the stoker to keep him from le: g off the engine. The poor girl was 
shockingly mutilated, but did not die till late the same night, 


THE WILL OF THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN GUINNESS.—The personal 
property of Sir Benjamin Guinners has been sworn under £1,100,000, He 
leaves his estates in Mayo and Galway to his eldest son, Sir Arthur; his 
estates in Kerry, Limerick, and Kilkenny, and £20,000 to his second son, a 
Captain in the Ist Life Guards; his estate in Dublin and his town honse to 
his youngest son, Edward Cecil, He leaves £30,000 to be invested for the 
sole*and exclusive use of his daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Plunkett. There are 
a number of legacies to relatives and friends, varying from £3000 to small 
annuities. The brewery is left to the eldest and youngest sons; and, if one 
of them should retire from it, he is to receive from the other £36,000 and 
half the value of the stock. ‘These two sons are the residuary legatees. 
Should the estate —— fail from want of issue, the property is to go to 
— a the awed hen geno in maintenance of Protestant 
studen lenominations, Arians and Socinians excepted. There 
no charitable bequests, Ks 

A CLERGYMAN'S PROPHROY OF CIVIL Re @ recent Irish 
Church discussion at Ossett, in which the Rev. C, Williams of South- 
ampton advocated the expediency of disestablishment, and the Rev. W. R. 
Bowditch, of Wakefield, o him, the latter is reported to have said 
that if the property were stolen from the Church there were authorities 
who believed there would be civil war. Talking recently with a friend in 
London, he had been told that, if ever that measure should take place, % 
civil war was as certain as that he and his informant were talking tegether. 
Other people's information agreed with this. When Mr. Williams rose to 
reply, he said that in the name of the English commonwealth, in the name 
of English liberty, as a subject of our beloved Queen, he denounced the 
shameful disloyalty of English Churchmen. Had it come to this, that those 
who were connected with and interested in the Irish Establishment could 
be loyal only so long as they held in their hand the bribe? Out upon such 
loyalty! Nonconformists had learnt another lesson in another school. 
Their forefathers had been harassed ; their ancestors had been driven from 
the land, They had been under proscription ; deprived for years of taking 
part in any corporation, and kept out of Parlimment; but they had been 
loyal through it all. Yet, bere were Churchmen, who were not to be de- 

rived of their corporate privileges; who were still to be members of 
Parliament, ber Majesty’s Ministers, and the Judges of the land—who, 
when they simply talked of their Church being made a voluntary church, 
spoke of civil war. He did feel indignant that men who bad fed at the 
Queen's table could talk of reb:llion. Every sentence of this reply was 
received with prolonged and enthusiastic cheering. 


CLOSE OF THE OPERA polar g 

On Saturday was heard the last performance 0 lan opera 
likely to take Tae for some time at Drury Lane Theatre—for = 
may expect to meet Mr. Mapleson’s company next spring at the 
new building now being erected on the site of the old opera-house 
in the Haymarket, If all is well that ends well, the season just 
concluded must have been a prosperous one, Saturday's represen- 
tation of “Don Giovanni” was, in most important respects, all 
that could be desired, Mdlle, Titiens, in the part of Donna Anna— 
one of her grandest impersonations—is quite without a rival ; and 
certainly no artist now before the public can sing the music of 
Don Giovanni better than Mr, Santley, who may, inten’, be 
regarded as the finest baritone on the Italian lyric stage. M ime. 
Trebelli-Bettini was charming as Zerlina, and sang “ Batti, batti 
and “Vedrai carino” (in both of which she was encored) with 
admirable expression, Signor Bettini was much applauded in 
both Don Ottayio’s airs, more especially in the ever beautiful “Tl 
mio tesoro.” Signor Zoboli’s Leporello was by no means perfect, 
but it was better than Signor Casaboni’s Masetto, The master- 
piece of Mozart was followed by the masterpiece of Cherubini, in 
which the impersonation of Medea may, perhaps, be regarded as 
the masterpiece of Mdile. Titiens. The evening, and with it the 
season, was brought to a conclusion by a performance of God 
Save the Queen,” which, masterpiece or not, enjoys Immense 
prestige, and exercises legitimate influence on every English 
audience, " 

At Her Majesty's Opera, as at the Royal Italian Opera, the 
season just terminated has been remarkable for a complete absence 
of novelty, Wagner's “Lohengrin” and Auber’s “ Gustave III. 
had been promised; but a promise in the operatic world is not 
necessarily followed by a performance. If cowae” any new 
singers have appeared (we except the two tenors, Signor Carlo 
Bulterini and Signor Mariano-Neri, who came out when the 
theatre was on the point of closing), that may be accounted for by 
the fact that no new singers were wanted. : 

Malle. Kellogg has given fresh proof of talent in several new 
parts, and in parts so opposite in character as those of Minetta 
in “La Gazza Ladra,” and of Maria in “La Figlia del 
Reggimento.” She continues to improve in merit and in public 
favour, We have mentioned two new characters in which 
she has appeared this season; but, perhaps, the best of all her 
recent impersonations was that of Susanna, in “The Marriage of 
Figaro.” Of all Mr. ome whe stars, the one bright, particular 
star who shove most brilliantly this season was, we need hardly 
say, Mdille. Nilsson; but the most attractive representations were 
those in which (as in “Don Giovanni” and “The Marriage of 
Figaro”) Mdlles, Kellogg, Nilsson, and Titiens were heard 
together, 


Our readers will doubtless remember the many interesting 
musical entertainments organised by the Orchestral Union, under 
the management of the late Mr. Alfred Mellon, The association 
{of which the operations have been suspended for several years) is 
now being revived, under the direction of Mr. F, Kingsbury, who 
conducted the concerts held, in 1867, at the fairy palace at the 
Agricultural Hall, and under whose superintendence the late M. 
Jullien’s works were reproduced. The first series of concerts under 
the new direction— with Messrs, Carodus, Viotti Collins, G. 
Collins, J. Howell, Barrett, Radcliff, Maycock, Hutchins, OC, 
Harper, Hughes, &c., as principals, and Mdlle, Liebhart, vocalist— 
will commence at Brighton, at the new Grand Concert-hall, West- 
street, on Aug. 17; and, at the termination of their engagement 
there, the members of the association intend making a tour of the 


THE HARVEST. 

Ir is expected that the harvest will be completed in the south 
of England by the end of this week. The yield of wheat will be 
about ten an acre, nearly double that of last year, and a third 
more than the average. 

According to Mr, Mechi, as wheat harvest progresses, the evi- 
dences of first-rate quality and ample yield soa every day 
more es are Almost every farmer has an extra breadth of 
wheat, the high prices of last year and the fine autumnal condition 
of the soil ne induced and favoured an extensive sowing. 
Some very fine and closely-dressed white wheat weighs over 65 ib, 
per bushel, The wheat crop generally has been so thoroughly 
ripened and dried by the intense heat that it is in first-rate order 
for the miller, and there isno need for the addition of either old or 
foreign, So splendid are the prospects of the harvest that wheat 
has fallen in price 10s. per quarter within the last ten days, 

The return of tropical weather after a few cool and showe 
days has greatly accelerated the ripening of cereal crops in Ireland, 
and the harvest wili be gathered in two months earlier than it has 
been for many years, Already the reaper is busy at work, and the 
fields are studded far and wide with the golden shocks, The ex- 
cellent condition in which the produce will be secured will go far 
to compensate for its deficient weight. Apprehensions are ex- 
pa as to the hay crop, which is unusually short, and the grass 

ands are little better than arid wastes. Bulbous plants have also 
suffered a. from the continued drought, Turnips, which 
promised well in the beginning of the season, have utterl 
perished in most places, and farmers are deeply concerned with 
respect to the feeding of their cattle. Lessons of economy in the 
consumption of hay, which was wasted when plentifal, are ad- 
ministered by sage agricultural advisers; and, as there is still a 
good deal of last year's crops stored up, and this year’s has been 
saved in unusual good condition, there is not so much ground for 
despondency as some persons suppose. The flax crop is in general 
favourably spoken of, although in some districts it has disappointed 
the expectation of growers. Potatoes are abundant and sound, 
There is not a murmur heard about blight or rot, and this is a fact 
of no little importance, a very large area having been planted 
with the favourite crop this year. 

The rains which in Southern and Eastern Russia lately followed 
the great drought there have entirely modified the aspect of the 
fields, Thus at Simbirsk, Saratoff, and Periza, the wheat is 
magnificent and labour has reached one rouble a day, a price 
never before attained in those provinces, 

The wheat ny 4 just harvested in the great central region of 
the United States is reported to be unusually large, and of fine 
quality. The Indian corn was delayed by the protracted cold 
rains during the spring, but now promises well; in the south, 
however, it has suffered from protracted drought. The hay crop 
has been immense, The reports from the south as to the cotton 
crop are favourable, and a large yield is promised, 

A REPORT from a Parliamen’ Commit if jus 
states that the Gentleman Ushor of the Black Red po opty "sd. bo; 
for his attendance on the House of Lords during the Session. His real 
emolument arises from fees in respect of private bills, causes, &c. These 
fees vary greatly in different years, and the Committee recommend that 
a. should be commuted into s fixed salary on the next vacancy in the 

ce, 

A Goop IpEA.—There are clubs and benefit societies of all kinds; but 
we cannot fancy an institution that would do more immediate and lasting 
= than a “ good-boots club” for the benefit of women. We may ascend 

igher in the social scale and find the same evil prevailing. Many poor 
governesses and servants are shockingly shod. It is just the weak point in 
their dress which they can hide, and they invariably do it; whereas it lies 
at the foundation of their health and that of their children, and it should 
claim their first attention. We laugh at the clattering wooden sabots of 
the French and German working classes; but, in comparison with the 
flimsy, ill-made foot-coverings our own poor indulge in, they are more 
healthy and lasting; bat fashion, even with the very poor, is far more 
poweriul, we fear, than considerations of health or service. We have said 
enough to show that * bad boots” may be considered one of those social 
evils of the day worthy of recognition. It was the wish of one of the best 
French Kings that every poor man should have a fowl in bis pot. If wishes 
had the power of fulfilling themselves, it would be a good wish that every 
Chere, would be far low dloonre, and half the diaprosty asesrre he out 
dise . 1 e r) F 3 i ov 
| would be closed. —Cassell’s Maguzine, ere ee 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

THE proposals on foot to decorate the external area of St, Pau!’ 
Cathedral have been preceded by a useful reform in its interior 
Its statues have been washed. A few months ago their condition 
was such as to exceed belief. Where the dust had fali.n 
it had been allowed to lie for so long a period that. the 
distinguished English worthies represented had become literall y 
piebald. If all had been black alike, the result of the neglect 
would have been less distressing. But the polished marble onjy 
held the dust at certain angles; and one military hero might |, 
seen putting out a white leg as if silently asking that it might jy 
blacked like its fellow behin d; another was being conveyed by, 
black angels to his long rest; while the earthly careers of phil we 
thropists, philosophers, and statesmen were typified in statuary in 
which black and white were so intermingled as to strangely reversc 
the allegories they were intended toconvey. But thisis all changed 
now, and the visitor to St, Paul’s to-day is not shocked by any incon. 
gruity so ceally removed as dust. It is impossible, however, 1, 
avoid the conclusion that the vast pile meeds greater supervision 
and better care, Its vergers are an undisciplined horde compare: 
to their better-trained contemporaries at Westminster Abbey. Tho 
washing or dusting given to the statues might be repeated with 
advantage in other portions of the cathedral, But the permanent 
committee just formed by the Rector and churchwardens of 
St. Faith’s, together with some of the leading inhabitants 
of St. Paul’s-churchyard, have set a good example to City 
Churchmen, This ot band of volunteers are bent 
ea substituting for the bald and scrubby gravel and turf 
of the inclosed churchyard tastefully cultivated ground, Tho 
sunken, shabby gravestones are to be cleaned, and, where 
advisable, restored, An architectural memorial is to mark 
the spot upon which the historic Paul’s Cross once stood ; an 
appropriate py Ray ene is to replace the ugly, old-fashioned 
| pe pump ; and the figure of Queen Anne is to be supplemented 
y some handsome statuary for the western front. Such are the 
laudable designs attributed to this spirited committee. Should 
they be carried out, a handsome garden will surround Wren’s 
masterpiece, instead of the shabby, frowsy space environin: it 
now ; and not one of the countless thousands of busy men and 
women who ride and walk through St. Paul’s-churchyard daily 
but will be insensibly elevated and cheered by the improvement, 
But it will be hard if the cathedral itself “does not enlist the 
interest of Londoners too, In its way it has quite as much need of 
loving help as the ground around it. This may be said, moreover, 
without reproach to its official or ecclesiastical authorities, The 
funds at their disposal are said to be inadequate to the mainte- 
nance of a building the mere size of which involves a considerable 
annual outlay The result is that St. Paul’s, even considered as 
one of our London shows, and without reference to its noble tra- 
ditions and sacred uses, is in a state which is not creditable to the 
wealthiest city in the world. To be kept decently clean, and to be 
preserved from slow but positive decay, it is absolutely necessary 
that funds shonld be forthcoming from some other source than 
that from which they are obtainable now. This’ can easily be 
explained by figures. What is called the “Fabric Fund” of the 
Oathedral fund amounts to £1200 a year, out of which some £210 
is ae for fire insurance to the extent of £95,000. The total 
value of the pile is estimated, we may mention, at a million and a 
half, and the extent of possible damage from fire at £600,000, 
But the remaining: 900 and odd pounds left of the “Fabric 
Fund” has to suffice for keeping up the inside and the 
outside of the cathedral, It is miserably insufficient. There 
are 8500 equare feet of leadwork exposed to all the 
destructive influences of our changeable English climate. 
There are 450,000 square feet of outside stone work to be looked 
after and preserved. So much for the exterior of the cathedral. 
Is it surprising that its appearance warrants complaint ? 
But it is the old story. tever is close at hand—whatever can 
be done at any time, whatever is the business of a community, but 
of no one member or set of members in it—is sure to fall to the 

und, It is, of course, the duty of the Dean and Chapter of St. 

‘aul’s to do their best with the moneys at their diaposal. But the 
inexorable rules of arithmetic are against them. They cannot 
make bricks without straw, and they cannot clean marble 
without money, Hence the state of the cathedral. We 
venture to say that there is not a city in Europe in which 
a structure of the same relative magnificence and importance 
is so little cared for. Yet its afternoon services are fairly attended, 
and the great Sunday gatherings of late years have always brought 
together crowds, But it is not improbable that the commercial 
magnates of the city of London are unaware of the plight in which 
tl greatest church is left. We would only ask them to visit it 
for themselves, and go through the course of sight-seeing they 
have tape Naren | thought of since they were boys. The de- 
ficiencies we have noted ghow an ample and honourable field for 
voluntary effort, The work is ready to the hand, and it is the 
workmen only who are wanted. An energetic committee, a liberal 
subscription list, and hearts worthy of the cause, and this mag- 
nificent Saas, hallowed by a thousand associations and identi- 
fied with England’s histery, might be made worthy of 
itself and of the country, There are times in which the 
passion for church decoration has ran riot. ‘The ornate embellish- 
ments, the costly vestments, and gorgeous ceremonial in which 
certain sections of the Established Church indulge, give grave 
offence to such of its members as hold fast to the principles of the 
Reformation, One item nec te High Church celebrations 
rarely seems wanting—money. There always seems to be a sup- 
ply of religious enthusiasts willing and able to subscribe the means 
or a florid service, @ ritualistic display, or a decorated temple. 
Cannot a little of this feeling be diverted in the direction of St. 
Panl’s? If it could be encouraged up to preservation-point, and 
stopped short at innovation, it would be of vast service and useful- 
ness,—Daily News, 


THE WELSH are now holding their annual festival at Ruthin. The 
very hot weather of the present summer seems to have affected the attend 
ance, for the number who witnessed the opening ceremony was by no 
means so large as it bas been in former years. 

THE COMMITTEE of the International Maritime Exhibition at Havre 
continues its inspection of such ships as are presented for competition from 
various countries. Some have atrived expressly from Hamburg, and others 
from England, te take part in this contest. The idea is a novel one, aut 
eon perhaps the most maritime feature of the exhibition. 

R. OSBORNE WARD, delegate from the associated workmen of Ne 
York, has arrived in Paris with the misssion of studying the situation of 
the labouring classes in France the development of the co-operative 
system in the harman He will afterwards go to Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy to complete his investigation, 

MEDICAL CHEMISTRY OF THE FUTURE.—Sir James Simpson, in the 
course of an address to the students of the University of Edinburgh, on 
Saturday last, gave a splendid sketch of the future of chemistry, and, in 
deed, of most of the sciences, “There may come # time,” he said, * when 


pleasant beverages, instead of disgusting draughts, and powders, boluses, 
and pills.” For the sake of the youth (espec: ) ‘ot the present genera- 


by our fields being irrigated by that waste organic refuse of our towns 
which we now re ‘Hlessly run off into our rivers and seas.” If some engineer 
would come forward with a well-considered plan, perfect in all its details, 
for effecting this savir g of valuable manure, it is possible some local board 
might be induced to give it a trial ; and its success v ould, no doubt, lead 
to its gradual adoption throughout the country within the lifetime of the 
present generation. Though naturally impatient to enjoy Sir James 
Simpson's other adlvantoges—such as travelling from continent to continent 
by submarine railways, and flying and ballooning through the air—we can, 
perbaps, better afford to wait tor these than for a simple drainage reform. 
Our children’s children are welcome to their wings; but it is extremely 
ircitating to think that their progenitors are never to have enough to eat 
or anything fit to drink,—Stur, 


AUGUST 8, 1868 


A SAD CASE. 

Ar the Assizes at Bodmin, on the 3ist ult,, John 
Stickland was indicted for the wilful murder of 
Maria Bowden Stickland, in the parish of Phillack, 
on May 4. When the prisoner was called upon to 

lead and say whether he was guilty or not guilty, 
. said, *I don’t know.” Upon being told that 
he must say guilty or not guilty, he then said, 
“ Not guilty.” 

This was a most painful and melancholy case. 
The prisoner, who was in a respectable ition in 
life, was charged with the murder of his own 
child, a little girl of only three years of age. 
About four years ago the prisoner married a widow 
named Miles, who had some little property. She 
had two children by her first husband, and these 
accompanied their mother on her marriage to their 
new home. On Fijday, May 1, prisoner's wife 
died, and at the time of this m er, which was 
committed on Sunday night, May 3, she was lying 
dead in her coffin in one of the rooms of the house, 
The little girl whose death was the subject of this 
inquiry slept with the prisoner, who was exceed- 
ingly fond of her. It would seem that the prisoner 
and his wife had lived extravagantly and all the 
money was spent, and the prisoner became greatly 
distressed at this circumstance. On the night of 
Sunday, May 3, the prisoner went to bed, taking his 
little child with him, The servant girl, Matilda 
Gilbert, then fastened the doors of the house and 
went to bed, and in another room the two children 
of Mrs, Miles slept, and these persons were the 
only inmates of the house. No noise was heard 
during the night, and when the servant went down 
in the morning e thing was as she left it the 
previous evening. the next morning, about 
nine o'clock, one of the children of Mrs, Miles was 
sent by her grandmother, who lived in some rooms 
of the prisoner’s house, but which did not com- 
municate with it, to the prisoner’s room to fetch 
something she wanted. e child, upon going into 
the room, saw some blood upon the prisoner's bed ; 
she was frightened, and went out told the servant 
that the prisoner was dead, that there was a pool 
of blood and a knife by his side, An alarm was 
given, and two or three women went into the room, 
aud a sad spectacle presented itself. The prisoner 
was lying in the bed with his throat cut, and blood 
was flowing copiously from the wound. There 
was a razor lying on the pillow covered with blood. 
Upon looking further they found the little girl in 
the bed, dead, and quite cold, with her throat cut. 
Of course, the theory of the prosecution was that 
the prisoner had cut the throat of his child and 
then his own, 

It was shown by the evidence that the prisoner's 
wife had died in a decline, and that the prisoner 
and his wife had lived very happily together. The 
prisoner was extremely low and depressed upon 
the death of his wife. He had talked on the 
Sunday about the funeral of his wife, which he 
wished should be on the Monday, The prisoner 
was not a strong man, and frequently bled at the 
nose. He was a man of few words, 


The prisoner was a boiler-builder, When the 
prisoner was told that the child was dead he said, 
‘Lord have mercy, what have I done?” Between 
seven and eight in the evening of May 3 the 
prisoner seemed very much distressed, and a man 
said to him, “ How are you, John?” The prisoner 
replied, “Iam very bad; my poor wife is dead, and 
I have no money to bury her; and my friends 
have all left me, and I’m a man ruined for ever.” 
The man said, “John you’ve plenty of money 
somewhere,” The prisoner said he could not find 
any. The man said, “ Where’s yourbank?” The 
prisoner said he could not find it. The man said, 
‘‘ Where’s your gold watch ?”” The prisoner said 
it was gone, The man said, “ Where is your gold 
stick ?”’ He said it was notthere, The man said, 
“Where’s the deed of your house?” Prisoner 


risoner said ‘No,’ The man asked him if he| 


new what money his wife had administered to | sion, informed the magistrate that the name of the 


after the death ot her husband? ‘The prisoner re- 
plied that he did not; he believed his wife’s 


ought to come to him. He said he heard his wife | 
had made a will, and that the first husband’s 
children were to have all that was left, and that | 


there was nothing for his child but £60 in debt, | 


rained, The man told him he shou 
friends together and take the benefit of their ad- | 
vice. The prisoner said his friends had all deserted 
him, and would not come near him. His wife's 
mother was as bad a rogueas any. The man then | 
told him to go to the minister, who was a gentle- | 


man by birth, and he would speak plainly, and father said the child was taken from his wife in a 


tell him how to bury his wife. The prisoner said 
he did not know what fashion he was, He could 
not speak, The man said he would go with him, 
but it would put him in an awkward position with 
his family, The man sgw him afterwards, and 
told him he knew a man who would buy his cow. 
The Y error was low and depressed, and said he 
could not tell what any one wassaying two minutes 
together. The neighbours tried to cheer the pri- 
soner, but could. not succeed; they thonght it 
likely he would hang himself before the morning, 
and that he wasnotrightinhis mind, The prisoner's | 
uncle died in an ee His grandmother was de- 
ranged; she was described by the witness as not | 
“wicked mad,” but “easy mad,” and required | 
watching, In times past they were a wealthy | 
family. There were three incisions in the pri- | 
soner's throat resulting in one wound. he) 
prisoner had been under medical treatment; he | 
was naturally of alow and desponding state of | 
mind, and the liver and stomach were disordered ; 
he was melancholy in April, but he appeared to | 
know what he was doing, and his answers were | 
rational, After the funeral of his wife the prisoner | 
manifestly improved. He was in an exceedingly | 
dangerous state, and his life was despaired of after 
this occurrence. The surgeon said that, from the | 
State of his mind and his liver and stomach, he 
would be prone to commit rash acts of any kind 
without any apparent motive, Persons in that 
st&te were liable to commit rash acts upon those | 
they were most fond of, as well as upon themselves, 

Mr. Folkard addressed the jury on behalf of the 
prisoner, urging upon them that, at the time he 
committed the act, he was not in a state of mind 
to know what he was doing. The learned Judge 
having summed up, the jury acquitted the prisoner 
on the ground of insanity, and he was pk to 
be detained during her Majesty's pleasure, 


POLICE. 

Rossing A Dear Moure.—At Southwark, 
Elizabeth White was charged with being concerned, 
with others not in custody, in assaulting Thomas 
William Mills, aged twenty, who is deaf and dumb, 
and robbing him of £1 18s, 4d., in the Borough- 
road, Police constable 181 M stated that between 
twelve and one on the morning of Sunday he was 
on duty in the Borough-road, when he heard 
screaming. He ran up towards the railway arch, 
and saw the prosecutor struggling with the 
prisoner, and several others ran away, The 
mother of the prosecutor was called, and, acting 
as interpreter, said that her son had been to Wal- 
worth on Sunday evening to see some friends con- 
nected with a deaf and dumb institution, He was 
a tutor, and when he left home she knew he had 
about £2 with him. About one o'clock she was 
called to the station-house, where she saw her son 
almost exhausted ; and from what she learnt from 
him it appeared he had been garotted and robbed. 
He gave signs to her that he had been grasped by 
the throat, and while held down his pockets were 
emptied of all his money. The prosecutor here 
made signs to the magistrate, showing that he was 
grasped by the throat and his ets emptied. 
Green, the constable, informed his Worship that 
he had since understood that several others were 
connected with the robbery, and he asked for a 
remand, Mr, Burcham said it was necessary that 
some person should be in attendance from the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and he therefore re- 
manded the prisoner, 


Fatan Errects or PLAYING with Firearms, 


At Hammersmith Police Court Charles Lovejoy 
and Edward Allen, boys about fourteen years of 
age, were placed in the dock on a charge of causing 


the death of another boy, name unknown, b: 

shooting him in the head, Sergeant George Lloyd, 
of the 36th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers, said about 
twelve o’clock on Monday he wasat the range upon 


Wormwood-scrubbs, shooting with a number of 


other members of the corps, He gave his rifle, 


which was loaded with bail, but not capped, to the 
prisoner Allen, for the purpose of taking care of it 
until he had finished shooting, as he was using 
another rifle. When he give him the rifle he told 
him it was loaded, In reply to the magistrate, the 
witness said he did not see the boy shot. Mr. 
R. H. Bristow M‘Mullen, solicitor, Kensington 
Gardens-square, said he was a private in the 36th 


Middlesex Volunteers, He was in the same ran) 


of firing, but in a different part of the squad, He 
saw the prisoners lying down with the rifle between 
them, Allen placed a cap on the nipple, and said 
something to Lovejoy. He heard the word 

E believed Allen said, 
“You dare not fire it off.” Immediately 
afterwards the gun went off. At that 


“Fire” used, and 


time Lovejoy’s finger was upon the trigger, 
rf raised the rifle between three 

and four inches from the ground. On turning 
ere was no | round to the front he saw blood flowing from the 
money left, only the furniture and a cow and pig.|ear of the deceased, and he called out, “Good 
gracious, the boy is shot!” The boy was lying 
upon the ground between three and four yards off, 
and the gun was pointed towards him, The wit- 
ness added that the deceased never moved, and 
death must have been instantaneous, Allen 
ran away, but Lovejoy remained, and said he did 
he cap upon the rifle, Allen said to the 
magistrate he put the cap on, and Lovejoy that 
he did not know the gun was loaded, Mr, M‘Muilen 
further said that while he was firing Lovejoy told 
him that it was loaded. The deceased was re- 
moved to the pavilion. Mr. Ingham inquired 
whether any surgeon was present to give evidence, 
The Adjutant of the 86th replied in the negative, 
and said the boy was quite dead, his head having 
been nearly blown off. Mr, Ingham said he must 
have the attendance of a surgeon, as he could not 
said that was gone. The man asked if he had | deal with the case, He would, however, take bail 
signed anything in the shape of a mortgage? ‘The! for the boys’ appearance, it being a thoughtless 


and he ha 


not put t 


act on their part, Sergeant Urbin, of the X divi- 


deceased was not known, but he lived in the Pot- 


teries, His brother was with him at the time of 
family‘ were combined together to take what | the occurrence, but he ran away. The prisoners 


were again brought up on Wednesday, and com- 
mitted for trial, bail being accepted. 


SincuLar CHARGE oF CHILp-STEALING.—An 
and he should never be able to pay it; he was | extraordinary case of child-stealing was before the 
ta call all his | magistrate at Marlborough-streeton Monday. The 


raons accused were Charles and Elizabeth Miiller, 


usband and wife, and natives of Germany, The 


child stolen was named Elizabeth Chard, and the 
theft took place four years ago—viz., in July, 
1864—the child being then five years of age. The 


ublic-house. He advertised his loss, but had 

‘ailed to find her till last night, when he discovered 
her in bed at a house in Bethnal-green, She at 
once recognised and, as he said, “clung” to him, 
Here is the little girl's own story as she told it to 
the magistrate :—I was with my mother a lon 
while ago in a publie-honse in the evening, and 
went home with those two (the prisoners), My 
mother didn’t go with us, Idon't know why she 
didn’t go, They carried me—the lady carried me, 
My mother did not prevent them taking me away, 
The man was with the lady.” Mr. Tyrwhitt : “Is 
the mother here?” Officer: “ No; she cannot be 
found,” Child: “I knew my father when he 
came, I did not ask to go home with him.” The 
father, in answer to the magistrate, said his wife 
left him two years ago. He had never seen the 
prisoners till yesterday. Frederick Kromback, a 
shoemaker, said :—“I was at Miiller’s house, in 
Royston-street, Bethnal-green, when the child was 
brought home by the Miillers, I saw the little 

irlin bed, and on asking him where he got the 
guild from he said it was given to him. They have 
no family oftheirown. The little girl also told me 
that her parents were dead, About three months ago 
they moved from Royston-street to Bond-row. They 
have had the child christened, and I know the 
person who is godfather to the child.” A police 
constable named Chapman said, “ In consequence 
of what was told me by the last witness, I went 
home with the father of the child to Bond-row, told 
Miiller that I was a police officer, and that I had 
come about # little girl he had brought home four 
years ago. He replied, ‘1 know nothing about it ;’ 
and, on my asking bim if he took alittle girl there, 
he said, ‘ Yes,’ | asked him if it was his own little 
girl. Hesaid his wife brought it home and that 
he knew nothing about it. The wife then said, ‘ [ 
brought the little girl home, and I was sorry fu 


three days afterwards.’ Afterwards she said it was 
given to her by the mother. The prisoners were 
afterwards given into my custody. The father 
asked for the beads the child was wearing when 
she was lost, and the child went and got the beads, 
The house was comfortable, and there was no 
other child there.” The male prisoner said, in 
answer to the charge, “I went into the public- 
house, and the woman came in with a child, and 
the child’s mother said my wife could have it, and 
I went out, and, on going back to the public house, 
saw my wife coming to me with the child; and, on 
my asking what it was, she said the child had been 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


given to her, She afterwards looked for the 
mother, but could not find her, and took the child 
home ; and child said its name was Lizzie.” Mr. 
Tyrwhitt remanded the prisoners, but said he 
would take bail, in £30 each, for their appearance. 

A Parson IN A Mess, — At Westminster, on 
Wednesday, Mr. Arnold gave judgment in an 
affiliation summons which has occupied the time 
of the Court several days, in which the defendant 
was the Rev. Thomas Wooton Barlow, Rector of 
Little Bowden, near Market Harborough, in 
Leicestershire, and the complainant Eliza Brook, 
formerly his servant. Mr, W. D, Smyth, solicitor, 
of Rochester-row, appeared for the complainant ; 
a clerk from the office of Mr, Webster, Ely-place, 
for defendant, The evidence for the complainant 
briefly was to the effect that in 1863 she went into 
the service of the defendant at Little Bowden, and 
that shortly after he met her by appointment at 
Road station, took herto London, first to a church, 
then to his solicitor’s and wine merchant’s, then to 
the Strand Theatre, and afterwards to a house, 
where both remained all night. She returned home 
next day and resumed her duties, leaving defend- 
ant’s service in April, 1864, Shortly afterwards, 
finding herself pregnant, she applied to the de- 
fendant for assistance, and he came to town, gave 
her money, and told her assistance could not come 
personally through him, but she was to apply to 
Mrs, Guess, his housekeeper. She did so, and re- 
ceived a large sum for more than two years after- 
wards. In cross-examination she admitted living 
with a man since and having another child, For 
the defence no witnesses were called, but Mr. 
Metcalfe denied the whole of the complainant’s 
story, and contended that Mr, Barlow, who was 
well known for his charity, had given the prosecu- 
trix money frem benevolent motives to screen 
another person, The defendant had been sum- 
moned also as a witness, but did not answer, and Mr. 
Arnold, having no power in law to compel his 
attendance, the facts, as stated above, were 
left to the Court and judgment was reserved. Mr. 
Arnold said that defendant’s conduct had laid him 
open to suspicion. He must have known that com- 


same post as the one addressed to. the house- 


it should be submitted to, 


complied with—would there be no injury to de- 


fendant’s reputatson in such case? His evidence 


might have enabled him to dismiss the case on 
its merits, If he had on oath denied the state- 
ments made by complainant or eee away 
some circumstances possibly capable of explanation, 


such statements made by @ person of defeudant’s | % 


position would, to say the least of it, be entitled 
to very great weight; and if complainant’s case 


was a web of falsehoods, it might have been 
expected he would have taken the simplest way of 
tearing it to pieces, At any rate, such a course 
would have been more satisfactory and more 
straightforward, and, he must add, more creditable 
to the defendant than the one he had adopted in 
instructing counsel to impute with lavish profuse- 


ness such a host of charges against complainant ; 
to say nothing about setting forth his own kind- 
ness and charity, and imputing to her perjury, 
forgery, conspiracy, theft, and extortion, It was 


impossible to avoid the inference that defendant 


preferred to trust to his counsel’s astuteness and 
powers of invective to coming forward and giving 


direct evidence himself, He did not think that the J. ¥c 


complainant merited the imputation cast upon her, 
There was nothing patently impossible in her case, 
uncontradicted as it was, If this was a conspiracy, 
it was strange it should have been carried so 
far back. A more cogent tale of falsehood might 
have been invented nearer to the present time, and 
facts might have been stronger. One great test 
of the truthfulness of evidence was that it did not 
profess to prove too much, He would not say it 
was wholly inconsistent to put forward for de- 
fendant that money was lent or given as an act of 
charity ; but the complainant’s case was supported 
by oath, and the defendant’s was not. .After com- 
menting on the evidence, in conclusion, he begged 
to say that he saw no reason to discredit the com- 
plainant’s statement ; and, thinking the corrobora- 
tion aa full and ample as had ever come before 
him, adjudged the defendant to be the putative 


father of the child, and ordered him to pay 2s, 6d. | zam 


per week and £6 14s, costs, 


A Po.iticaL Parson,—We are beginning to 
hear the sound of the “pulpit drum ecclesiastic,” 
but we doubt very much whether the Liberal party 
can be “ preached to death by wild Curates.” The 
newest and grossest offender is the Hon, and Rev, 
H, W. Bertie, of Barking, Essex, who, on the occa- 
sion of a special service to a body of 1 cal volun- 
teers, delivered a Tory harangue from the pulpit ; 
quoted Mr. Disraeli—the first time, we should say 
that the Premier has been echoed in ehureh—and 
told the volunteers to be “watchful,” for the 
“throes of a revolution” bad commenced, and we 
were “threatened with the loss of our national 
life and the light of true religion.” The text 


‘was selected from Malachi iil, 8, 9, to inti- 


plainant wished him to attend as a witness, as a 
summons directed to him had been sent by the 


keeper, who did attend, There was no direct evi- 
dence that he had received it, but there was nothing 
to show that it had been returned, as it would 
have been if not taken in ; independently of which, 
it was competent to defendant to tender himself as 
a witness; but he objected to that, and instructed 
his counsel to say that it was on the ground that it 
was disagreeable to be placed in a witness-box to 
be cross-examined in @ way sure more or less to 
injure his reputation. It might be disagreeable ; 
but, in the interest of truth and in his own 
interest, if complainant's case was untrue, 
If the case was 
dismissed-—not on its merits, but from defect of 
corroborative evidence as a nonsuit; not on the 
ground that complainant’s story was untrue, but 
because the requirements of law had not been 


95 


mate that we are “robbing” God of “tithes and 
offerings.” It is certainly the first time that ever a 
clerical agitator has identified Divine Providence 
with the Irish Church, or has presumed to think 
that the Anglican parson in the sister island, col- 
lecting his tithes as he did not many years ago, 
with soldiery at his heels, legal murder as his 
means, and widows and orphans as the results, was 
especially “a man of God.” He is wiser now, and 
the tithe-paid Rector of the Irish parish collects 
his income with a circumbendibus—through the 
landlord; but the iniquity remains the same as 
when he plundered a poor peasantry by force, and, 
as at Rathcormac, brought troops to shoot down 
the Roman Catholics who resisted. Yet to sto 

this system of foray is to “rob God !”— Telegraph, 


ACCIDENT AT CHATHAM,—-A shocking accident 


took place at Chatham on Monday, during the 
progress of what is called “a rehearsal of siege 
operations,” Asa party of Royal Engineers and 


Marines, with fixed bayonets, were crossing a 


bridge which had been thrown across a ditch, the 


wooden structure gave way and precipitated the 
men into the ditch. Several of them were trans- 
fixed with their own bayonets, and one poor fellow 
received a fatal stab, Seven or eight soldiers were 
so badly wounded that it was found necessary to 
convey them to the military hospital. 

DisGraceruL Rapaciry,—About ten days ago 
two gentlemen—Major Morgan and Mr, Tweedie— 
were drowned off Millport, Firth of Clyde, by the 
upsetting of a small boat, Though every effort 
was made to recover the bodies, it was not till 
Monday evening last that any success attended 
the dragging. On that evening two fishermen 
found the body of Mr. Tweedie, which, however, 
they refused to give up unless the deceased’s father 
gave them £100, Mr, Tweedie, though perfectly 
willing to give a handsome reward for the recovery 
of his son’s body, demurred to such an extor- 
tionate demand; but the fishermen were inex- 
orable, and refused to bring the body on shore till 
their demands were complied with. Ultimately 
the police had to interfere, and, on threatening to 
take the boatmen into custody for unlawfully de- 
taining the body, it was reluctantly given up, 
Great indignation was expressed at the conduct of 
the finders, the more especially that Mr. Tweedie 
had offered a munificent reward for the finding of 
the body. 


A THoroven Bruts.—London Coroners have 
to listen to some shocking stories ; but seldom hag 
a more atrocious case of ill-usage formed the sub- 
ject of investigation than one which has just been 
concluded at Poplar, Some months ago a Mr, 
Brent, a resident of that — of the metropolis, 
died, leaving his wife the mortgage-deeds of 
a house. The son, who had been a gold- 
digger in Australia, anxious to obtain pos- 
session of the deeds, returned to this country 
on hearing of his father’s death, and, according 
to the testimony of a married sister, “ constantly 
and systematically knocked his mother about,” 
One night he pushed her into the streets and kept 
her there until morning, and on another occasion 
he poured over her two gallons of water mixed 
with mud. The poor woman avowed that “ that 
was her death, for she never felt warm after that 
night.” The medical testimony, however, was not 
sufficient to show that Mra, Brent died from the 
effects of her son’s brutality, and the jury were re- 
luctantly compelled to return a verdict of “ Death 
from natural causes,” with an appended censure, 
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boot s 
author, —E, PAYNE, Teddington, surgeon, — J, H. CLARKE, 
Stratford —H. A, T, FOWLB 

writer.—T, DOW, ri Ft baker —H. COOPER, Hackxey, boct 
manufacturer,—J, COWARD, Bow, shipowner.—W, MASKELL, 
Weobley, grocer.—J. W. WILDSMITH, Lozells.—J. WA LTERs, 
Sununer! baker, —W. HO. 


» beer retailer, 
Leeda, bootmsker,—T. LEWIS, Egiwysilan, licensed 


maker, —J. GROSVENOK, Hanley, potter.—J. TOWNSEND, 
Lianeily, innkeeper,-E. THW, Lianelly, pablican,—M, A. 
DODD, West Smechwick, tobacconi+t.—J. KERLY, Heaton Norris, 
warehouseman.—D. T. DUNK, Brighton.—I. BLAND, Graveseno, 
licensed waterman,—E, RUSHTON, Boiton, machinist, —E, SONES, 
Tallyllyn, quarryman.—A, EDMONDSON, York, innkeeper, — 
G. H. PUGSLEY, Bishop's Tawton, butcher, — J, COrSON, 
Hinekley, boot and shoe maker,—H. ALLEN, Chesett’s-woee, 
bricklayer.—S. STOUGHTON and J. B, POCIHLN, Leicester, shoe 
manufacturers, —J, RUSHTON, Silverdale, beerhouse-keeper, 


TUESDAY, AUG, 4, 


fact G, 
JOHNSON, Old Kent-roed, ginger-beer manufacturer. — W. ©, 
, Dea, “*0. JOMNSOS, Ola Kent-road, assiviant 
jacturer.—J, STROUD, City-road, general 
dealer. — W. H. BENGE, Wadhurst, grocer.-K. HARKADINE, 


licensed victualler. 
mercbant.—W, 


hal, builder —H, ASHTON, Manchester, iron merchant,—H, @, 
LOCKETT, Longton, clerk.—8. BeLL, Northwood, eer. —T, 
WESTLEY, Waleali, stirray mauufacturer —J, BOWERBANK, 
Dalton, lsbourer,—T, MORRIS, Marford, sargeou.—J. LEECK, 
West Derby. buteher.—J. HAMMOND, Liverpool, modeller,—R, 
*AYNES, Norwich, piaeterer.J, W. HART, Everton, bookkeeper, 
J. B- RNS, Norwich, eabinetmaker.—J. HARRIS JN, Tanstall, 
commilesion agent —J. YOUNG, Barnley,—C. GKORGE, Haliow, 
market garden r.—J, SHOTTON, Woodend, gsrdener,—B, HOAD. 
South Saoields, bailder.—J. BROWNE, Wolverhampwon, 1 
desler,.—W. CARVALL, jun., Bmscove.—J. WILLIAMS, Ni 
labourer —J THOMAS, Swanwa PL OUSs, Cardiff, commis- 
sion avent.—K. POD WN, Birkenhead, beer r—R WILOuCK, 
Seacombe, pumber —H. BY AMISH, Se.comue, boet and shoe 
maker. 
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RYSTAL PALACE—AUGUST. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


ATERPROOF MANTLES, 


im Shrewsbury Wat rpmet Tweeds, all poten: of Grey 
is season, 


Excursion Month,—For ticulars of Terms for Firms. 

Be) hooks, and other Large Parties, apply to the Secretary, Crystal ot avon, oad watiane new mixtures, prepared for th! 
on day next week. A size, ees, with ood, from ol oh more than 50in, ne 

Wednesdsy—Another Great Popular Displiy of Fireworksand| B . won 
Tiemlaation o a fosanes =e c Pe ons ay bee A ata Uh ” 

on ‘ay to Friday—-One ing. verness, 
ea8o! icketa ‘resent eussanen with sleeves and hood peo wae} Be, 64. 
cos teks cece eile Gem bap. ft ba rE bs fad by | A new Pelisse Shape, with a jacket attached and hood detached, 


issue pono rg twelve months from Aug. |. 


NOTE The interior of the Talete y ye watered and cooled by 
fountains forma the coolest ring the present hot 
er, The air always cool and ae astie 


RYSTAL PALACK.- WEDNESDAY 
z uy ks and Grand TLLUMINATION FOUNTAINS. 
Le 


HRISTY MINSTRELS, ST. JAMES’S 
HALL, Piccadilly. EVERY NIGHT at Right ; Wedoeedays 


and Saturdays Three and Eight, Alithe Year mn 
ny now permanently increased to Thirt: sit Performers. all of 
noe, the largest and _— 


yorid.— Fa 5 Sila Ss Aram 30 5 Gallery 
be ye —Fauteuils, le, Area, 5 vo Hall. 


TILL CLOSE AUG, 22 _NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, Exbibitioncond, South Ken- 

persons who 

MONDAY, AUG 53, the 
a, Toesdays, and 
ridays, the Admis- 


sington.—Third and concluding Series of cel 
have died since 1800, On and after 
Exhibition will be o “io FRE on Mona: 
Saturdays ; on Wedne 8, ey and 


sien will be 64. each » from Ten am. to Sx p.m. 
Catalogues, Is. and Is, a 
ECTURES on MINERALOGY and 


GEOLOGY at KING'S COL!.EG8. London, are given on 
WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS, from Nine to Ten. 
Those on Mineralogy tegin Friday, October 9. and terminate at 
Christ nas. Those on Geology commence in January, and con- 
tinue tilJune Ashorter Svurae of Lectures on hehe tL Wine 
Geology is delivered to Evening Clarees, frem a ti'l Nine, 
Thee b gin Thursday, Oct 15, and terminate at Faster. Mr. 
TENNA ‘T accompanies his Students to the Public Museums and 
to Places of Geo! gical Inte-est in the Country. He gives private 
instruction at 149, strand, W.C. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


OURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
MONTHLY TOURISC TICKETS 
to W vertng-pinees in England ana Wales, and to certain 
Scotlind and Irelend, ibe fared from June I t0 Oct. 
further percicelars see notices lasued by the 
Paddington, June, . Guienson, “Gen. Man, 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 
Sang. Bin f -weigg = By —_ by Mr. W. H. Cummings, at 
the Crystal P: Ditto, Brass Band, for three 
stamps. To bens had athe 
AMILTON 8 MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for PIANO. 636th Edition. ors. ty lege folio pages, 
S: Appendix to ditto, by GEO. F. W be had every- 
where. 


H& BUXTON BRASS BAND will 
eontinus to Perform the New National Song, OUR DEAR 
OLD Dp even ENGL4ND. gra J. L, Ha’ IN; a? 


1868, 


places in 
Yor 


bie. The Song may be had of Mr. Bates, et the Labwry, 
Buxton; and of the b DoMune ROBERT COCKS andCo., New 
Burl Lington-st 


L‘ MODE ILLUSTBEE, 


LA MODE ILLUSTREE. 


ite MODE ILLUSTREE. 


pus FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


i A MODE ILLUSTREE, [Mlustrated 
Magazine, Large Folio size, containing about 150 Daiige, 

four coloured Faehion- oe and vip ho Pavterns, Price, 2s. 64. 

ASHER and CO., 13, Bedford ratrest, Cov: ent-gardep, London, W.C. 


Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 
Twelve Seal iy or of Ei 
Sonne ous engravings selonved from the LL COST RATED LONDON 
EWS and Licenses; Ecli 


i BR me oo Ses T : a. 
Remarkable Events, Postage Regu’ & 1% varier, 
U-eful and Interesting Inf :rmation. The Trafo supplied 
W. M. CLARKE and Co,. Warwick-jane, pas Tetmncsterse 5 and 


Vickers, Angel-court (172), Strand, London, 
pj 4eeta> “MADE JEWELLERY, 
18 Genet eke 


BO t lees than and more perf: 
=o Mr, KDWIN W. “STREETER oe 
° Hancock, Burbrook, and 


Co.), 
37, Condult-atreet (five doors from Dond-ctreet), 
where the celebrated Machine-made Jewellery, in | Gold, 
so extensively introduced by Mr. ‘Streeter, {a ony to be obtained, 


ICTURE-FRAMES for the COLOURED 
PICTURE given with the “Illustrated 


London Ne 
‘andeome Gilt Frame, glass and back, 2. 64. gy 
Wide ditto, 38. 64 ; per dozen, 50:,—GEO. Ruspell- 
street, Cuvent-garaen (: 


Just published, price One cutting, the 10th Thowand of the 
Adviser of 


the 
— of the British College of lat med, ye 
ive years, 

May be had at the British Coliege of Health, Fuston- cad, 
Loncon, and of all toe a api — for the sale of Morison's 
Vegetable Universal Medicines ighout the world, No vac- 


cination, no bleeding, no 
W BEREAS there are Spurious Imitations 
of MURISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICIN'S 
cautioned to 
to the ‘BRIT! SH cOLEBOR ot ot 


EATING'S INSECT - DESTROYING 
POWDER Kills Bugs, Fleas, and 


EATING’S INSECT. DESTROYING 
In 


Pack: free pat, for | 
ee ting) 78, Bt 


OLLARD'S ‘SULPHUR SOAP 
most effective and 


is the aqgecatle preparation ever used 
 allaying Vritation of the Skin. In _— ob tinate cutaneous 
affect: ne it nd ; and for eral 
in oft tad wi white, 


2e. 34,, Be. ‘4a. 64 
8M Re SULPHUR COLD CREAM, 
“weit RINARY CREAM SOAP. each tn. Son PO Pot. 


Sole Agents, F, NEWBERY and sons. 4 rte a. Peul'e-churchyard, 
Lendon, 
When you ask for 
Gees FIELD 
i 
a interior kings Pat r! 


sake of extra ave peolite, 
REAL BLESSING TO 


MOTHERS. 


SYRUP, free from a Seneatio, edente relief to the 
8 , free any 

and forty 
wor! fon. Mcehere shout #68 Sys | ea 
peg each ; aleo that of Barciay and 


moet advantageous 
}. | Honse, 44, 45, end 46, Old Compton-street ; and 46 and 47, 
street, Soho-> 


eam and CO, 


‘Table-covers, 
chea 
uenal price. 


T. Sim: 
eck tpn! « ed — an 
sae CARRTED OW Mae! AA E 
elsew! 


from 38a. 64. 
Also, ae by Night make cod Lopeies Lined Indiarnbbsr. This will 


from 3!8. 60. beta 
Ea ROBENSO we ny to 08, Oxtord-stre 
The illustrated Manual 


Fashions post-iree on sp) eatin, 
Heese M OIRE ANTIQUES. 
One Hundred Pieces, in all the new Colours, price from 


£4 9s. Gd, the Full Dress, 34 in, w 
Patterns post-t:e0.—-PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 168, Oxford-street. 


ALL SUMMER DRESSES AT REDUCED PRICES. 


00 ODD USEFUL DRESSES, 
comers in Oreste Ses 


trom 6s. 64. Se 6d, Full 
Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford- street. 


LATEST NOVELTY IN DREESRS. 


HE “CHROMO” SERGE (Registered). 
This beautiful poe in now, Be od yeuains ‘process, 
in a reries of rich Shades h 
particularly so in the briltianey py the tthe Navy Biues, Violets, 
Greys, &c, 
Price, including the new Colours, 


29a 6d. the Full 
Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, W. 


THE BEST FRENCH PERCALES AT THE 


pecs OF ENGLISH PRINTS, 
A limited number of pirces (under 500), all in 
Choice and Elegant Vatzerne es Bad eee. 
These goods cannot be r 
Patterns post-free.—PET«sR RoprNton, 1 iio, x ford-st., Ww. 


EW EARLY AUTUMN DBESSES, 
ates Po tine, Kel Kelso Linseys, 
French Pe we Ottoman Clotha, ae, 
A choice ma carefully-selected Stoe 
the above and other British and Foreign Norelties. 
Patterns free.--PETER ROBINSON, 103, Oxford-street, 


REAT SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 
MOURNING WABBHOUSE, Reyent-atret, 
Silks, Biek siike 


Foulard 

Printed Muslins, 

Millinery, 

Costumes. Silk Skirt, 

Evening and Ball Dresses. pa and Pique Robes. 
af 


Grenadines. 
Mantles, 


All greatly reduced in 
The Remnanta at One 


A’ THE GALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 


PETER ROBINSO: 
mounyiNd WAREHUUSE, m Horenatrek 
Superb Mant) 
el French 


purchased in Paris os 
will be sold off at prices a tae 
of the Origina Cost. 


RETIRING 
from the Premises, 
OHN HARVEY and SON, 
WILL OFFER, on BO HONDA, Ava. 10, ot Ten ofGlock, 
toe de pe Ae 


quare, 


arenane a? immediate aa lok 10.099 


WEST CENTRAL 
OUBNING WAREHOUSE, 
‘The most Fashionable and Seasonable Materials, 
mabey hy mn of 


SOWITT and COMPANY, 246, aie, a3 $98, 229, 280, High Holborn. 


(ae4r SEASIDE DRESSES, ary up 


ready for immediate wea! 
Washing “amric Costumes, 3a. ia. each. 
Untearable ¢ Grenadines or Muslins, 4s. lid. each. 
Fine Lewn, French Tite, Rae Camilet, or Mohair, ts, 11d, 
‘Weberprest Pewee Cloaks. with Hood a1) retges 7a. 1d, 
Large Black Lace spevts, | Sa. 114. 

Cheap Cidth. at or Velveteen Jackets, and other Shawis, 

HENRY GLAVE, 634 to 537, New W.G, 

COREVEL | oes SHEETINGS, 


Longe!otha. 
Hecke ke wna “il late 7 P 
We b have several very large lots 


Flanne)s, a 
wpe i Renata below the the 


Long Maslin Ca tales, Se lid, 4a, 114., and Se, lid, A cheap 
ey HENEY GUAVE, $4 to 897 N a: 
low 0, 
The correct address is very im: 


OTIOR |- 1—Z, SIMPSON and CO. (formerly 
and Co.) to pie their Friends and the 
MERCESS and ORNERAL 
49, 50, and 53, Farri: 
their NEW P: 
here, 


HAND SEWING-MACHINE 


— 55s, 
gaits br eres eae will hem, fell, bind, tuck, ran, 
guaranteed, 2 


Pattern: port-free, 
J.C. WEIR, %, Carlisle-st, Soho-29, (uot Charles-st.) Agents wanted, 


do — kind of family sewin, 
work snd testimonia's .. 


has 
7 * atts GLOVES « and RENOVATING 


pee y Pore cos J 
MonsuGatus: ETHERCDYNE, 
for effectively Cleant: # Gloves and Hencvsting all kindsot Fabrics, 
ivhout injary to the mont delicate co! 
18 bs fren from all objections, and Es 
it removes Grease. 
Staine from Clothes, Giovea, 
Bold im Rottlee, at 64 and ts 
emist . Drage ist 


EWING - MACHINES.—W. F. THOMAS 
CO.—These beg ‘known Machines were the first made 
in and during the laet fifteen years ane 


Brows and 


and 


AUGUST 8, 1868 


INITIAL 


ILLING PACKET of FANCY 
SRE cenit Taw 


NOTE-PAPER and 
Sheets Foyer of Meee 
» mee the 


Se 


Su TGOPNOr aS 27,and m,Oxtord-tret, Lonac, ¥, 


A USEFUL PRESENT for 2s. (or free 
F gooal Fae oares fitted with a ne pie 
BRr Friant eee ne 


be had at P. 


STS ae ete tetera hd 

ROQUET (PARKINS and GOTTO'S), of 
the best seasoned at 15s. 183,, Bis,, 25., 30a, 

es full size, strong: 


tor 
and POLS £ 
COBN FLOUR, 


and 


and 


and 


POLSON'S 
COBN FLOUR, 
for 


and 


POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
for ith 


and 


POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
for 


and 


and POLSON'’S 


pm 
dest ae» 
Thie quailty maintains its eupestes’ seen ats 
equalled by any similar article. 
CAUTION TO FAMILIES. 


BR? WN and PO 


To obtain extra pects by the ep Soe eae et eeatine 
BREAKFAST. 
E 8's coc O A, 
Prepared tg 2a po are and Co., is Somegee Chemista, 
The DUTY being: REDUCED, 
ORNIMAN'’S TEA is EIGHTPENCE 


CHEAPER. Agente—Confectioners in London ; Chemista, 
bedhce yA ‘na protection against imitations, geouine 
we Horniman 6 le 


INAHAN'S LL WHI8KY, DUBLIN 
EXBIGITION, 1968, This celebrated old Irleh Whisky gained 


the Dubiin P; ie pure, z. mellow, delicious, and 
int ndon ; ity we agen agents ae Ue pineal tows of England jer 
wholesale, at Tes fndmilt London, W.- 
red egal, pink label, and and branded 7 *‘Kinahan's LL Why.” 
LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES 
bove Ales a: being in the finest con- 
bee in botties and in casks, by en TER, 


EPSINE.—ONLY SILVER MEDAL. 
Paris Exhibition, 1667.—MORSON’S Pepstne Wine, Globales, 


More. ned'bon, B13 and 124, douthampton- 


acces 
Ntd “Giobalesfa bettie, fro i,m S% Bonee 
CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER, 


from the Malvern bed long celebrated 
paris. Brety bottle is protected ri canes co i 
ani 
aon, Malvers: irerpool, Derby, Bristol, Gins- 


OLD—ALWAYS OOLD, 

dare sit Un OPORE 
PRIGERA TORS, Without ee, an are wees. “ Reauit obtained 
adaptation of an immutable natural 
For Butter, 9, 104, to Se, 64. For Wine, Sa, 94. to 10s, 64, Yor 


Provisions 5s. 6* Ey 
THE sTELLA LAMP DEPOT, near the Oxford, 
MPERIAL ae a. UC E, 
In Bt Ty end Pint Bottles 
ualied for aepsade ya} oy ee i Mah digutive 
un al fe uJ 
raat Useful with every 


red 
CROSSE and BLA. When, 
Purveyors to the Queen cmeling Fo ache the French, 


Retail of all Grecels, Druggiate, and Ollmen, 
Pie and LUBIN’ 8 SWBET | SCENTS, 


traits yee Lien Tien a! Aloe, vy 1000 
breathes a 2°, 64 each 


pg ag ety ri ew-iorwn "iy, 


NDIGE+ TION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
A Gentle Aperient and a Powerfal Tonic, 
Sold every where, in betties, Is, 1}4., 2s. 94, and iis, 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
Have it in your ca ot Histon ickness, and Bnd 


ache -8oid by alt Chemie; yb hy Se cals Masten, i ‘Lamplone 
Chemist, 118, Holborn hi 
AYE’S WORSDELUS PILLS are 
confident: pacer a ben: Cope snot WA 
taken under all — bo restraint of 


Scie aseeen hart Se ay einen 
variably cures all com: all at le, }; 
%o, 94., and 4s, 6d, per box. ¥ ” iad, 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the 
FAMED TONIC BITTER! B (Weteny's Quinine Wine), for 


itrengthening the system. Sold . Confectioners 
Bt 3s, - hts er TERE ond Wieuians, the Original 
2, Martin’e-lane, Cannon-ntreet, 


F 


N' S| pernicious 


seratel, ve 1 
Sine ter Se Soe dues and. the’ est elat oor i tual ane 
70s,) Descri ee post-free, —: 


SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE 


LLUSTBATED TIM 


Ls 


IANOFORTES for HIRE, at 122, 


Rose’ 
#ystem, at 3) gs, o Quarter, In advance, 
moniume, from 66, per Mont! Mobabtestion ian 
trom 10s, per Month ; ‘at HOLDERNESSE'S, 444, Oxford. 


PHNOFORTES. — MOORE and MOORE 
LET on BRIBE the following PIANOFORTES, for three 
need oLeas which, an out any further 

ge. per » 3ge. per quarter; hamege 

‘3 108. per quarter ; faments are warranted, Lee ene per 


aive 
104 and 105, Bi@hOPsGATE-STRERT WITHIN, E.C, 
tion for good and Jaternetenes Exhibition, itt; Honourable Men- 


ebeap Pianos to Moore and 
ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 


Terms, at a 5 
Ware-rdom, 104 sud 10%, Biabopegete-strcoe Within, B.C, 


=e and MOORE extend their Three- 
tem of Hire to Purchese to all parts of the United 
free, —104 and 105, Bisho; opegate-sireet, EC, 


OURISTS, TRAVELLERS, VISITORS 
ASIDE, and steers to the San 


Kalydor,” and beware of 
articles offered for sale under the name of 


-Ihlang, or the Flower of 


Renee jong crt 
Fiowers ; J Wood Violet, Tea Wiomvan, Coline 
Flowers, Himal's folle Vinegar. F ite haga ek teat, 


ENTISTRY : emit Pre SYSTEM. 
London : 64, "Eodeate- Cieg.; ond ey siren. W 7 
ee OS i Tooth from 5s. fa tee te oe 


OLLEBS COD-LIVER OIL, 


P Rorwegian. First Prise at Poris Fxhibition, 1967, 
out of 37 Competitors, mak’ ae, erp awarded for this orle- 
Oil, from fresh not frem putrid, as the 
darker Vils. See “ Lancet," “ retain! Tea Dr. Abbotts Smith, 
Dr. Hassall, Dr, Cregee Geese, De f Cneants | De Dr. De 
Reache, re ee the bw of Sweden, &c. fold in 
Bottles, ha f-pints. ipiam. < 4a, cach, Cironlare and teati- 
moniale of Peter tid te 3 itfar ing ing-lane, London, E.C., 
Contractor to London Consumption Hospital 


OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION, 


from a‘! parts 
PHILIP Rose, Hon, tec. 
Hayry Doser, Sec, 


Q4nces HOSPITAL, London and 


at No, 167, Ptoosdii!y, 
‘Uisseiened, che cuss of 


legacy 4 to be paid ont of my personal estete, not 
Aas otek, be te towards eavying on the charitable 


Reree HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
West-hiti, Putnesy-heath, &.W. Instituted 1854, 
‘This Charity was estabiished to relieve and come during the 


soeenen of the pauper class, disqualified by 
#6 disease for the duties of life. 
het io of owe ® bome for life; 2nd, pension of £90 
a le. 
Yornse ef Application may be obtained at the Offices, 
Subscriptions and purposes and for the 
building are carnetly 
Information re  cooetioa” at the Office, 10, Poultry; or on 


app.ication to FREDERIO ABDREW, Secretary. 


ING’ COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Portugal 
bots a Committre aroatly APPEL 
eaty needed. se ¥ Atrdsp enw mp BED aL Vow Fice Ghairtsan. 


N ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Gower-cisest— Leniente | s 
Sicknees.--CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of the Fund, end 
the current will be than tally, 5 reived 
id, Bart ; by the see 
got oe, 
H, J. KELLY, B.N., Seorstary. 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 
48 and 49, Great Ormond-street. W.C. 


Pai Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
This depends entirely on volun 
The Committee very earnestly rolicit con IBUTIONS. 
Bankere—W: and Ce; Messrs. Hoare; 
Herries, Viscount GORT, Chairman of Commition 


OLLOWAY"S Bf a Al exercise most 

power promot appetite, improvin 
men, wecletiog Se wale sad ranoving neryouresy a4 
and tonic Stef oo but will gradualiy regain their 


die: eg BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 
Bilious 


PILL OF HEALTH. 
Is, 194. and 2s, 9d, per box ; or 


Perth ot oO eStrand, in the 
ay. THOMAS Fox, 2, Catherine-atreet, 


‘TURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1862, 


